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Method Defined 
For Collection of 
Tax on Jewelry 








. Articles Subject to Assess- 


ment Under New Revenue 
Act Are Described by 
Revenue Bureau 
Regulations Issued — 
Cover Excise Levies 





Application to Automobiles, 
Gasoline, Radios, Furs, Oils 
And Other Manufactures Ex- 
plained in Statement 


Regulations governing the collection of 
manufacturers’ excise taxes, including 
taxes on automobiles, gasoline, radios, oil, 


jewelry and furs, were made public by the 
Treasury Department, June 21, although 
copies of the regulations will not be dis- 
tributed until June 23 or 24, according to 
oral information made available June 21. 
Issued in two series, Regulations 44 and 
46, one set of rules covers lubricating oil, 
brewers’ wort and malt, grape concentrate, 
matches, soft drinks and gasoline. The 
other set embraces tires, tubes, toilet prep- 
arations, furs, jewelry, automobiles and 
parts, radios, phonograph records, refrig- 
erators, sporting. goods, firearms, shells, 
cameras, candy and chewing gum. 


New Tax on Jewelry 


A statement issued by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue explaining the term 
“jewelry” follows in full text: 

“Section 605, Revenue Act of 1932, im- 
poses upon the fcllowing articles sold by 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer 
a tax equivalent to 10 per centum of the 
price for which sold: 

“All articles commonly or commercially 
known as jewelry, whether real or imita- 
tion; pearls, precious and semiprecious 
stones and imitations thereof; articles 
mede of or ornamented, mounied, or fit- 
ted with previous metals or imitations) 
thereof, or ivory; watches and clocks; aad 
parts for watches or clocks sold for more 
than 9 cents each; opera glasses, lorgn- 
ettes, marine glasses, field glasses, and 
binoculars. 


Exemptions to Tax 


“The tax is imposed on the above ar- 
ticles when sold by the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer on and after June 
21, 1932, even though manufactured, pro- 
duced, or imported prior to such date. 
The above-mentioned section of the Act 
specifically exémipts surgical instruments, 
silver-plated ware, frames or mountings 
for spectacles or eyeglasses, and any ar- 
ticles (other than watch parts or clock 
parts) selling for less than $3 from the 
tax imposed thereunder. 

“For the purposes of the tax a manu- 
facturer or producer ts a person who pro- 
duces a taxable article by prgcessing, man- 
ufacturing or changing the form of an 
article, or produces a taxable article by 
combining or assembling two or more ar- 


ticles. 
Returns to Be Filed 

“The manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter must file returns and pay the tax 
to the collector of internal revenue of the 
district in which his principal place of 
business is located on or before the last 
day of the month following the monta 
in which the articles are sold or made. 

“Forms 728 to be used by persons mak- 
ing returns of the tax on the articles cov- 
ered by Section 605 have been distributed 
to the various collectors of internal reve- 
nue and copies may be obtained from 
them. Regulations 46 in pamphlet form | 
explaining the application of these taxes 
will soon be available for distribution by 
the collectors of internal revenue, and the 
‘advance sheets are now available for pub- 
lic inspection in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue.” 

Liability for Import Tax 


Brewers’ wort and grape concentrates 
must bear an import tax as well as a 
manufacturers’ tax hecause of their in- 
clusion in‘section 601 of the act, the sec- 
tion levying tariffs on coal, oil, lumber 
and copper, and because no clause specifi- 
cally exempts them from the import 
taxes, according to oral information made 
available. 

Import taxes on brewers’ wort and grape 
concentrates will be collected by customs 
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Continues Upswing 
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Japan Asked to'Pay 
Silk Industry Debts 


Assumption of Obligations by 
Government Proposed as 
Basis for New Start 





ae Japanese silk industry is in such a 

serious position that it has in effect 
asked the government to ‘assume all its 
losses for several year’s -operations and 


permit it to make a new start free of 
debt, according to information made 
available, June 21, by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The government is not likely to comply 
with the request, in the opinion of Com- 
mercia® Attache H. A. Butts, Tokyo, since 
it would not only be obliged to assume the 
silk debts but the land debts as well. Any 
such action would increase the national 
debt by some 2,000,000,000 yen, or about 
$620,000,000. 

The importance to the United States of 
conditions in the Japanese. silk industry 
lies in the fact that this country is en- 
tirely dependent on foreign sources for 
raw. silk, and of last year’s total imports 
valued at $191,290,410, Japan supplied 85 
per cent, it was pointed out. 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

The Japanese silk industry as a whole 


[Continued “on Page 2, Column 6.) 
Senate Votes $50,000 
To Continue Inquiry 

Into Stock Exchange 





Continuance of Investigation 
Until Next March Ordered 
And Plan to Cut Fund in 
Half Rejected 


The Senate June 21 sanctioned a con- 
tinuance of the stock exchange investiga- 
tion by its Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and approved an appropriation 
of $50,000 to carry on the inquiry until 

arch 4, 1933. It refused a recommenda- 
tion of its Committee on the Audit and 
Control pf the Contingent Expenses for 
@ reduction in the appropriation to 
$25,000. 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California’ 
in urging adoption of the resolution (S. 
Res. 239) to continue the Committee's ac- 
tivity and favoring the full appropria- 
tion of $50,000, declared that the Senate 
has “no higher duty than the investiga- 
tion of the men who brought on the_hor- 


tible. panic and dreadful cataclysm “the” 


country has witnessed in the last few 
years.” 
Possible Prosecution 


Expressing his agreement with Senator 

Johnson, Senator Robinson (Rep.), of In- 
diana, added that “if we definitely develop 
those responsible for the misery that sur- 
rounds us on all sides, I think they should 
_ prosecuted to the full extent of the 
aw.” 
The matter came before the Senate upon 
submission by Senator Townsend (Rep.), 
of Delaware, of a report from the Audit 
and Control Committee for a reduction 
in the amount to $25,000. Senator Nor- 
beck (Rep.), of South Dakota, chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
told of information gained by his Commit- 
tee in the inquiry to date and of the need 
for the additional $50,000 to pursue the 
investigation. 


Refers to Speculation 


He told of disclosures showing advan- 
tages taken ci stockholders, of enormous 
losses in speciulation activity, of tax 
evasion features which had been  de- 
veloped, and pd@inted out that the in- 
quiry was opening up a wide field. He 
cited as an illustration the case of Wil- 
liam Fox, who he said, had speculated on 
his own account in the stock of his firm, 
had suffered a loss which“was taken over 
by the company, and had, despite this, 
used the loss in figuring up his individual 
tax return. : 

Senator Norbeck said it had become a 
“regular practice to set up corporations 
in Canada” with a view to tax evasion, 
and cited the instance of a Cleveland 
firm having sent securities to Canada at 
an express cost of $35,000 so that they 
could be entered on the books there, and 
of a $2,000,000 tax evasion being effected. 

Senator Johnson pointed out that “if 
the country recovers, these taxes, it will 
be repaid for the cost of the industry. 
But, whether they are recovered,” he con- 
tinued, “this investigation is one which 
ought to be prosecuted with sufficient 
funds in every respect that may develop 
all the facts.” Legislation should then 
be presented to prevent recurrence of 





Other Nations Generally Show 
Unfavorable Conditions 


Current economic conditions in Aus- 
tralia are the most satisfactory reported 
among foreign countries in a Department 
of Commerce statement June 21 sum- 
marizing cable and radio advices from its 
offices abroad.~ 

The gradual upswing in business in Aus- 
tralia continues unabated and the export 
volume is heavy. Iron and steel produc- 
tion is far ahead of last year’s activity, it 
was stated. 

Improvement in some lines has been 
noted in Canada, the Philippines, British 
Malaya and Siam, but in Belgium and 
the Netherlands the depression is growing 
worse, it was pointed out. Unfavorable 
developments predominate in other coun- 
tries covered by the statement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

In both Belgium and the Netherlands 
the depression tends to be emphasized 
rather than diminished. The: only favor- 
able aspect of the Belgian situation is 
that imports have declined more exten- 
sively than exports so that a favorable 
visible balance was recorded by foreign 
trade during April. In the Netherlands 
legislation has been adopted to combat 
the economic . difficulties which has not 
met with universal favor in the country; 
foreign trade during May was exception- 
ally slack. 

In the three Baltic States, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia, exports surpassed 
imports in the first four months of this 
year but this development was due mainly 
to the heavy réstriction of imports. Ger- 


x 
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the abuses and evils, he stated. 

“If it be a fact,” declared the Cali- 
fornia Senator, “that these men -have 
brought on the nation-wide catastrophe 
that exists now, it ought to be known and 
the individuals responsible ought to be 
held up to public scorn.” 





Corporation, 
permission, 


New Plan Offered! 


For Regulation of 
Motor Transport 





Bill Introduced in House as 
Basis for Study of .Prob- 
lems of Interstate Opera- 
tions on Highways 


Control by the I. C. C. 
Would Be Provided 


Provisions Made. for Certifi- 
cation of Public Conven- 
ience, Reasonable -Require- 
ments and Rate Fixing 


A new fegulation bill for control of 
moter carriers in highway traffic de- 
signed: not for immediate consideration 
but for study by all parties concerned 
with a view to legislation at the next 
session of Congress, was introduced June 
21, by Representative Rayburn (Dem.), of 
Bonham, Tex., Chairman of the House 


Committee ‘on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The bill is based both on the Couzens 
bill (S. 2793) and on recommendations 
made by thé Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in findings in its investigation of 
coordination of mdtor transportation, (I. 
C. C. 23,400), made public April 6, 1932. 

It would requitfe Interstate Commerce 
Commission certificates of public conven- 
ience, Commission establishment of rea- 
sonable requirements regarding baggage, 
passenger comfort, pick up and delivery 
points, filing of insurance policies to pro- 
tect the public, just and reasonable rates, 
Commission approval and supervision of 
mergers or acquisitions of road8 or hold- 
ing company control, reservation of police 
powers of the States, etc. 

A summary of the bill and its purposes, 
made public by Chairman Rayburn, fol- 
lows in full text: ‘ 

I have today introduced a new bill to 
regulate the transportation of passengers 
and property in interstate and foreign 
commerce by motor carriers operating on 
the public highways. 

Commission Findings ; 


On April 6, 1932, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission released: its findings in 
its. investigation on the subject. of “Co- 
ordination of Motor Transportation,” 
known as Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, No. 23400. The Commission found: 


cles. buses; “and: trucks; over the public 
highways is within certain distances and 
in certain respects a superior service, and 
that the rail and water lines should be en- 
couraged in the use of this instrumentality 
of commerce wherever such use wi]l pro- 
mote more efficient operation or improve 
the public service; . 

“2. That there is substantial competi- 
tion between rail and water carriers on 
the one hand and motor carriers on the 
other for the transportation of both pas- 
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President Approves 


Lower Duty on Alloy 





Products With Certain Per- 
centage of Aluminum Are 
Affected by New Rates 


Reduction in duties on alloys of alumi- 
num, silicon, and iron containing 20, bul 
not more than 52, per centum of alumi- 
num have been approved by the Presi- 
dent following recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission, the Commission has 
just announced. Rates on other grades 
of these articles are left unchanged, ac- 
cording to the announcement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

The President has approved the Com- 
mission’s report of its investigation with 
respect to silicon aluminum, aluminum 
Silicon, alsimin, ferrosilicon aluminum, 
and ferroaluminum silicon, indicating that 
there should be a reduction of 2% cents 
in the present duty of 5 cents per pound 
on alsimin, fertosilicon’ aluminum, and 
silicon containing 20 but not more than 
52 per centum of aluminum. No change 


grades of these articler or on silicon 
aluminum or aluminum silicon. 

This investigation was made under the 
provisions of section 336 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 pursuant to an application from 
the producer in Switzerland. 

The articles, the subject of this investi- 
gation, fall into two groups (1) alloys con- 
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Use of Unfair Trade Practices 


To Be Discontinued by 18 Firms 





ISCONTINUANCE of unfair trade 

practices involving commiodities 
manufactured or sold by 18 different 
firms was announced June 21 by the 
Federal Trade Commission. Miérepre- 
sentation in advertising of certain prod- 
ucts will cease as a result of stipulation 
agreements with the Commission, | ac- 
cording to the announcement whith fol- 
lows in full text: 

Details of a number of cases, in, which 
various persons and companies maroed 
to discontinue unfair trade practices, 
are made public today by the Federal 
Trade Commission. ‘Names of parties 
involved are not divulged as it is un- 
derstood in the stipulation agreements 
made with the Commission that their 
identities are not to be revealed. 

The parties to these agreements with 
the Commision range in variety from 
dealers in Panama hats to bottlers of 
soft drinks. 

- Soft drinks, mineral water and malts 
are the commodities involved in four 
of the stipulations;* two of them con- 
cerning use in advertising of the word 
“Vichy” to describe waters which in fact 


were not taken from Vichy springs nor 
were artificial Vichy. 

Seven stipulations concern misrepre- 
sentation of dealers’ products as either 
.manufactured or hand-made. A dealer 
in knit described his firm as as 
“mill.” achine-made bed covers were 
called “hand-made.” A patent medicine 
vendor erringly employed the designa- 
tion “laboratories.” 

Misrepresentation of products is the 
practice involved in six stipulations ‘re- 
lating to such articles ds straw hats. 
which were erroneously called “Panama,” 
non-silk goods which were described as 
“crepe” and “chiffon,” a polishing 
liquid in which there was no “wax” as 
advertised, and domestically made cigars 
labled “Havana.” Two of these cases 
were based on misrepresentation of the 
qualities of certain typewriter ribbons. 

Copies of the facts in each case stip-' 
ulated with names of respondents de- 
leted, may be had upon application to 
the Federal Trade Commission. Such 
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.panies, 


That transportation by motor vehi- bq build 
last. 10 years. are reasonable or exorbitant 


in the rate of duty is specified on other}, 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22, 1932 


State Legislature 
To Meet on Relief 


Pennsylvania Governor to Call 
Special Session to Enact 
’ Emergency Program 


Harrisburg, Pa., June 21. 

OVERNOR PINCHOT has announced 

that he will call the Legislature into 
special séssion, to convene June 27. The 
subjects to be. considered will include un- 
employment relief, bond issues, taxation, 
and economy. The call for the sessjon 
will be broad enough, it was stated, to 
permit the Legislature latitude in fram- 
ing a relief program. 

At a conference which the Governor 
had* with legislative leaders, tentative 
agreements were reached on a number of 
items to be presented to the special ses- 
sion. 

The agreement provides, according to 
informationgmade available following the 
comference, for consideration of such mat- 
ters as revision of taxation of foreign. cor- 
porations, ‘elimination from the 8-mills 
gross receipts tax of natural gas com- 
artificial gas, water and steam 
heat companies, extension of the borrow- 
ing power of Philadelphia, restoration of 
certain institutional appropriations, emer- 
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House Investigation 

Covering Post Office 

Activities Is Ordered 


Resolution Is- Approved for 
Inquiry Covering Leasing, 
Piirchase of Sites and 
Transporting of Mails 








An investigation of the activities and 
expenditures of the Post Office De- 
partment by the House Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads was ordered by 
the House June 21 when it approved ga 
resolution for the purpose by a roll call 
yote of 189 ayes to 139 nays. 

The resolution declares: 

“That for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation necessary as a basis for legis- 
lation the Commithtee on Post. Offices and 
Post Roads, as a whole or by Committee, 
is authorized to investigate 

Transport Contracts 

“(1) If the contracts entered into for 
carrying mail, whether by -air service 
railroad, or steamship, are excessive and 
to what extent they should be reduced; 
5) “(2) If the prices paid for land or sites 
wired for,post office. the 
and to ascertain the actuai amounts paid 
for each site in*excess of $10,000, and the 
names of those who have negotiated the 
purchases as well as the leases; 

“(3) All contracts entered into for the 
construction of all post office buildings 
wherever the cost of such buildings was 
in excess of $100,000, and to secure the 
names of all contractors; 

“(4) To what extent collusive agree- 
ments have been sanctioned by the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments; 

Collusive Agreements . 

“(5) To what extént. collusive agree- 
ments, if existing, have affected Govern- 
ment work from financial, architectural, 
and engineering standpoints; 

“(6) Prices paid and contracts entered 
into for power, light, and heat and, in 
addition thereto, estimates cost for gen- 


ings now under construction and con- 
templated where plans have been drawn 
and where the cost of the building is 
above $500,000; and 

“(@) The first costs and the operating 
costs for generating power, light, and heat 
for all Government buildings.” 

Mr. Sabath Cites Charges 

The resolution was called up by Repre- 
sentative Sabath (Dein.), of Chicago, Ill., 
who said his sponsorship of the measure 
was prompted by numerous charges which 
have been brought against certain activ- 
ities of the Post Office Department. He 
said he believed that if the charges were 
well founded Congrss should take steps 
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Value of Gold Output 


Increasing in Alaska 


Production of Other Minerals 
Generally Lower in Year 


Gold was the only mineral produced in 
-Alaska in 1931 whose valuation exceeded 
the output of 1930, the Geological Survey 
announced infa statement made public 
June 21 by the Department of the Inte- 
rior. All other minerals showed a de- 
rease in value. 

The gold produced in 1931 was worth 
over $9,500,000, compared with $8,476,000 
for the preceding year. The total value 
of all minerals, however, declined from 
$13,812,000 to $12,278,000. 

The Geological Survey explained the 
decline in other metals as being due to 
prevailing, prices, which discouraged new 
undertakings, and greater production from 
mines already operating. During the last 
50 years, however, total mineral output 
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erating power, light, and heat in build-}, 
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Stronger Basis 
For Retail Credit 
Structure Urged 


More Conservative Practice. 
Advocated by Dr. Klein 
In Address to National Re- 
tail Credit Association ' 


Warns of Excesses 
In Zeal for Business 
Readjustment to Meet Present 
Economic” Conditions Ad- 


vised by Henry J. Allen in 
Outlining Emergency Aid 





Declaring that the grave perils involved 
in‘ slipshod credit practice have been 
brought home to American business with 
almost violent emphasis in the eventful 
depression years, Dr. Julius Klein, Assist- 
ant Sécretary of Commerce, offered “three 
constructive suggestions for retaining our 
retail credit structure on a sound but 
sternly conservative basis” in an address 
June 21 to the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation in Washington. 

The danger in the present situation, Dr. 
Klein pointed out, is that stern neces- 
sities “may prompt excesses in the’ di- 
rection of undue crippling of the credit 
function, thereby accentuating the stag- 
nation of business and retarding recovery.” 

' Careful Investigation Urged 

The zeal for new business, as recovery 
gomes in sight, should not minimize the 
insistence on careful investigation into 
every customer’s ability and willingness to 
meet his obligations when due, Dr. Klein 
said. The purchaser, he went on, should 
make a large enough down payment so 
that he feels he is an owner and not 
merely a renter. The third principle ad- 
vanced was that the unpaid balance 
should not at any time during the pay- 
ment period exceed the value of the 
article. 

Retail credit activities must be “sobered 
up” if the United States is to emefge 
from economic depression, Henry J. Allen, 
assistant to the president of the Reton- 
struction Finance Corporation, told the 
conference. 

Mr. Allen Urges Adjustments 

“After the war came great credit struc- 
tures, more enormous than any ever be- 
fore witnessed,” Mr. Allen explained. 
“These great structures. cannot stand 
the face of depression. Credit needs 

up, and it is up to the retail cr 
men adjust credit structures commen~ 
surately with present economic condi- 
tions.” 

Mr. Allen’s address, entitled “The Pro- 
gram of Reconstruction,” outlined the ac- 
tivities and functions of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, 

“The Corporation’s loans are all on good 
securities,” he declared. 

The Corporation has loaned nearly $400,- 
000,000 to railroads, building and loan as- 
sociations and banks, life insurance com- 
panies and farmers through agricultural 
organizations, he pointed out, and al- 
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Rail Group Protests 





Government Competition Is_ 


Unfair, Western Lines 
Say at House Hearing 





The special House Committee investi- 
gating Government competition with pri- 
vate industry was asked June 21 to rec- 
ommend legislation which would take the 
Government out of the large line business 
on the inland waterways of the country. 

This request was submitted by Bruce 
Dwinell, of Chicago, Ill., general attorney 
for the Rock Island Pacific Railroad dnd 


representing the western railroads, who| 


said the competition to the railroads from 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, a Gov- 
ernment barge line agency, is both unfair 
and unnecessary, and should be done away 
with in the interest of the people of the 
country as a whole. 

At the same hearing, Howard E. Krouse 
of Williamsport, Pa., of the Krouse Leather 
Products Company, complained against 
the Quartermaster’s Department of the 
Army at Jeffersonville, Ind., bidding for 
Post Office Department contracts in com- 
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Prices for Some 


Firm Despite General Irregularity 





WRICES for livestock products were 
the strongest features of the mar- 


kets around the middle of June for ag- | 


ricultural products, and markets for 


corn, oats, and cotton were steady, the | 


Department of Agriculture stated June 
21. Eggs, butter, and potatoes were 
steady to stronger also, the Department 
said. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Livestock and animal products were 
again the strongest features in a gen- 
erally irregular market on farm products 
around the middle of the month. Three 
weeks of slowly rising trend, pagtly 
seasonal, has helped the cattle and /Hog 
positions considerably, but lamb jand 
veal markets failed to hold previous 
slight gains. 

Wheat was lower, mainly perhaps on 
somewhat better crop news, but mar- 
kets on corn and oats held steady be- 
cause of light supplies. Cotton <t least 
maintained recent prices, showing a bet- 
ter tone after the middle of June. 
Changes in prices of eggs were slight 
but generally upward on lighter supply 
of some lines. Butter is in fairly steady 
position and cheese trade shows better 
tone. 

Potato markets, except Chicago, 
strengthening because of lighter receipts 
of the new crop during _ unsettled 
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Council Is Planned Senate Considers 
To Protect Aliens ‘. ogee a | 
Basic Policies in 

Relief Legislation 
Debate on Wagner Measure 
Is Centered in Position of 


Government on Pleas for 
Emergency Loans 


as YEARLY 755 





Racial Bodies and Secretary of 
Labor Agree to Act for 
Prevention of Fraud 


A DECISION to form an advisory council 
to cooperate with the Department of 
Labor in preventing fhe defrauding of 
aliens and racketeering in connection with 
enforcement of the immigration and nat- 
uralization laws was reached June 20 
at a conference of representatives of ra- 
cial organizations with Secretary of La- 
bor Willian N. Doak. 

Following is the full text of a state- 
ment about the conference issued by the 
Department June 21: 

A conference of representatives of sev- 
eral racial organizations of the United 
States was held yesterday in the office 
of Secretary of Labor Doak, on the invita- 
tion of the Secretary. 

A decision was reached to form an ad- 
visory council to cooperate with the Secre- 
tary and the Department of Labor for 
the prevention of frauds on aliens, and 
of racketeering in connection with the se 
Lc meaggiomat of immigration and naturali | Questions of “basic policy” proved s 

Secretary Doak estimated that aliens|Stumbling block June 21 in Senate con- 
sideration of the $2,000,000,000 Wagner re- 
lief legislation and, except for one ma- 
jor amendment, which broadened the use 
of funds allocated by the measure, the 
day’s proceedings failed to move the bill 
nearer a vote. 

An amendment by Senator Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, by which self-liqui- 
daing projects on which loans are made 
must be paid out in 30 years*aroused op- 
position as well‘as support. References 
to ‘pork barrel” legislation were heard in 
the discussion and various Senators 
voiced their views at length both for 


. ® ;}and against such a limitation. As re- 
Representatives of Chicago ported to the Senate, the ‘il said fay 
| projects were to comple’ “a rea- 
Seek Amendment to Law Peas mere | P 
For Relief of Financial 
Problem of Municipality 


Extension of Terms 


Of Bill Is Proposed 


Amendment Adopted to Create 
Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporations for Allocation 
Of Funds for Farmers 
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Direct Loan to City 
By Reconstruction 


Agency Is Advocated 








Debate on Proposal 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
and the author of the amendment de- 
bated the proposal at intervals, and Sen- 
ator King (Dem.), of Utah, joined with 
the announcement that he had been in- 
formed that the metropolitan water dis- 
trict of Los Angeles planned to seek @ 
loan “of several hundred millions’ 'to com- 
plete its aqueduct for the city water 
supply. Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
| Sylvania, suggested that he failed to see 





Amendment of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act to permit direct 
loans to municipalities, with a view to 
advancing $152,000,000 to the City of Chi- 
cago on tax warrant security, to relieve 
a situation described as more desperate 
than in any other large city, was advo- 





| how the total sum planned to be 
cated before the House Committee on | the Reconstruction Pinance tion 
Banking and Currency and the Rec8n- would be large enough. © ’ 
.struction Finance Corporation June 21 by If Los Angeles is going to ask for 


several hundred million,” said Senator 
; - Reed, “and New Orleans is to have a hun- 
of that city. dred million. or so for bridges; and New 
Many Salaries Unpaid York is to get another hundred million or 
With the city unable to borrow from|more, it is quite evident that there is 
banks on tax anticipation warrants, with | going to be sufficient funds to go cae 
all municipal employes unpaid for three Broad 
a half months and the school teachers ening of Measure 
for five months, the delegation told |, . Senat Said 
the House. Committee that Chicago | assume™ + 
stands on a different basis than Amer-| With the broadening of the bill into “pork 
ican communities generally. The speak- | barrel” legislation, ana would be-- 
ers included Anton J. Cermak, Mayor|come actively opposed to it. The Penn- 
of Chicago; Fred Sargent, president of sylvania Senator declared the character 
the Chicago & North Western Railroad; E.| Which the bill is assuming made him feel 
F. Kelly, chairman of the Citizens Com-|that “too much responsibility is being 
mittee on the Sale of Tax Warrants and | Placed on a small group of men.” 
a member of the Advisory Citizens Com-| Senator Johnson maintained, however, 
mittee on City Expenditures, and Miss| that the prime purpose of the legislation 
Agnes Clohesy, president of the Ele-| Was to aid employment, and he asserted 
mentary Schools Union of Chicago. ~_ he - going to — oe and 
Loan Capacity Exhausted er again” against any plan to adjourn 
Mayor Cermak and Mr. Sargent, the at the end of the current week “unless 


” 
latter also a member of the executive our duty to plain people is done: 
committee of one of the larger banks ‘Funds for Agriculture 
in the loop district and speaking from| Frequent references were made in debate 
that standpoint, told how it is impossible | to the possibility of ending the session by 
to obtain more loans from the banks.| June 25, and Senator McNary (Rep.), of 
They said the banks, have already| Oregon, assistant majority leader, was 
}loaned on the securities approximately | using “diligence” to speed up considera- 
$100,000,000 and cannot loan any more, al-| tion of the relief bill. This included con- 
though, the delegation said, the tax | sideration of it in a night session. 
warrants are as good securities as those The major amendment adopted during 
railroads furnish the Reconstruction Fi-| the day’s proceedings was a program to 
nance Corporation. Both said that if|create regional agricultural credit cor- 
| Congress should deem it necessary that|porations, to be financed out of funds 
| all loans be made through the State then| from the amount proposed in the bill to 
Chicago will acquiesee and ask the Goy-|be allocated to agriculture. 
ernor of Illinois to call an extra session| Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon, of- 
of the Legislature to vote authorization | fered.an amendment for himself and Sen- 
for a relief bond issue by the State. ator Carey (Rep.), of Wyoming, to pro- 
Relief Given Families oe = of B  seyy + eee 
The delegation said that it is a case of |CTedit corporations with a capital of $3,- 
relief or possible use of troops, the situa- 000,000 each from funds allocated in the 
tion being so bad that only the Federal bill for agricultural use. He said the pro- 
|Government can be looked to to help in posal was made because of in a 
the city’s emergency. “We wouldn't be mands from agricultural sections “to get 
here asking for help if the situation was|™0ney back into those areas. 
|mot so bad,” asserted the Mayor, and Mr. Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, objected 
; to it, however, as another amendment “to 
Sargent said he felt some hesitation about 
coming to Washington to ask relief but load down this bill to the point where 
that the exigency required it. more and more Senators cannot vote for 
Mayor Cermak said 135,000 families in it. He expressed doubt that the pest 
| Chicago have been receiving direct relief, posed corporations could do more for Ags 
that the number in distress is increasing |Ticulture than could be done through 
every day, and that out of 1,550,000 per- banking systems already established. He 
sons normally employed there are now 
700,000 unemployed. “We can not sell our 
| tax warrants,” he said. “We can not 
sell our bonds below par but they are good 
security and they pay 6 per cent interest. 
We are spending now $3,000,000 a month 


@ delegation of officials and. other citizens 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


Court Upholds Order 
On Dotsero Cut-off 








(Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Farm P ror ct 


Declines to Enjoin Execution of 
Plan as Approved by I. C. C. 


Wilmington, Del., June 21—The Fed- 
eral District Court for the District of 
Delaware has refused to enjoin execution 
of the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorizing the Denver and 
Rio Grande Western Railroad Company 
to acquire stock control of the Denver and 
Salt Lake Railway Company as a part 
of the plan for the construction of the 
so-called Dotsero Cut-off to shorten the 
= route between Denver and Salt Lake 
City. 

The Moffat Tunnel League and Uintah 
Basin Railroad League had challenged the 
validity of the order, contending that the 
Rio Grande’s acquisition of the Denver 
and Salt Lake, the Moffat Road, would 
amounting to 332,439 bales, compared | preclude the future construction of exten- 
with 465,363 bales for May, 1931. Cot- | sions of the Moffat Road into northwest- 
ton consumed during the first 10 months | ern Colorado and eastern Utah. 


roducts 


weather, but heavy shipments from 
| North Carolina and beginning of Vir- 
ginia and Oklahoma movement indi- 
cated more liberal supplies. 

The cotton market showed a stronger 
undertone after the middle of June. 
Demand for spot cotton was moderate 
and centered largely on cotton in the 
grades strict low middling, middling and 
strictly middling ‘% and 15-16 inches, 
According to the Bureau of the Census, 
domestic consumption decreased in May, 











of this season amounted to 43 million 
bales compared with 4.4 million for the 
like period before, and stocks in con- 
suming establishments on May 31 
amounted to 1.5 milions bales compared 
with 13 milion on the same date a 
year ago. Exports for the week ended 
June 17 amounted to 81,775 bales, com- 
pared with 46,410 bales for the cor- 
responding week last year. This season’s 
exports exceed those of last’ season by 
over one and one-half milion bales. 
Domestic wheat markets were mostly 
lower with futures around the middle 
of the month. The movement of new 
wheat increased in Oklahoma and Texas 





[Continued on. Page 6, Column 7.) 


Holding that the order is not prejudicial 
to any rights which -the plaintiffs claim 
“but was only disturbing to their hope 
that somehow, sometimé, in some way 
the Moffat Road would be projected from 
Craig, Colo., westwardly,” the court notes 
in its opinion, written by Circuit Judge 
Woolley, that “under the Commission’s or- 
der the realization of that hope is pre+ 
served, for it expressly leaves open the 
way westward and makes it just as pos- 
sible to extend the road with the 


in force as to extend it with the order ~ 


annulled. * * * Really all that the present 
order does adversely to the plaintiffs, on 
their own showing, is to disturb their 


(Continued. on Page. 7, Column 6) . 














fronger Basis 
For Retail Credit | 
- Structure Urged 


More Conservative Practice 
' Advocated by Dr. Klein 
In Address to National Re- 
tail Credit Association 
{Continued from Page 1.) 

ae 
it is all good. 

ve been made to more than 
“8,000 banks, of 


which 75 per cent are in 
towns whose population is 














less _—. ap 
“while but 4.5 per cent are in cities having 
‘more than 7,000,000 population, he stated. 

Before the Corporation wa sorganized, 
‘Mr. Allen pointed out, there were approx- 
imately 94 bank failures a week; now 
there is but an average of seven a week, 
which is normal. —~ 

Commenting on the timidity of some 
bankers to make loans, he declared that 
““ynfortunately some bankers wouldn't 
“know a good loan if they saw it.” 

The Corporation, he said, by carefully 
“investigating each loan, has made “good 
Joans” which have reopened for liquida- 
tion or continuation of business 150 banks. 

Reconstruction Advances 

A total of $70,000,000 has been loaned 
to 250 building and loan associations; 
$75,000,000 to 50 life insurance companies 
for small borrowing on policies; $75,000,- 
000 to farmers through agricultural agen- 
cies, and $175,000,000 to railroads to keep 
‘them out of receivership, he pointed out, 
concluding his address by reiterating his 
assertion that the Corporation's loans are 
all good. 

Economic Education Urged 


Systematic training in the management 
of money has not been included in school 
or college curricula and economic educa- 
tion should be expanded in this direction, 
Representative Rogers (Rep.), of Lowell, 
Mass., said in addressing the convention. 
Mrs. Rogers said the individual's failure 
to protect the dollar is one of the most 
glaring causes of the present upset in busi- 
ness conditfons. 

Citing Presidents Coolidge and Hoover 
as_authorities for statemenis bearing on 
the subject, she urged that adults join in 
the movement for money management and 
-individual budgeting, saying that during 
a period of great prosperity people took 
no heed of budgeting or managing their 
money. 

“Today people are wondering how they 
can avoid the pitfalls of the past and 
start on the upgrade of a real and stable 
prosperity,” she. said. “Many are much 
more badly shaken up than they are 
really hurt and nothing will steady them 
more than by taking stock of their re- 
sources and determining how they can) 
best distribute them. Few will ever want | 
to put all their eggs in the same basket | 
again. And, of course, a wise distribution | 
of money in the end is much better for 
all. business.” | 










































































Agriculture and Food 


Preducts 


House Committee on 
reports Norton farm reli 


use refuses to except porti 
dekune report on Deparsionl of Agriculture 
———— bill. providing for insect con- 
trol > 


Prices for livestock products said to be 
strongest feature in generally. irregular farm 
- e 1, col. 5 


ic 


mission order in deciduous fruit case. 
‘ Page 6, col. 1 
The handicap on serriculture of the cumu- 


lative burden of taxation is discussed by 
Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of gags ¢ 
e 8, col. 


> * 

Aviation 
President Hoover presents medal of Na- 
tional Geographic Society to Amelia Earhart 
in recognition of ‘her recent Atlantic flight. 
Page 3, col. 5 

Aviation develo 
reported to Depa 


Banks and Banking 


ent of Commerce. 


discussed at meeting of 
visors. 


State’ Bank Super- 


Page 
Changes are announced in status of State 
banks. 
Page 7, col. 4 
National bank suspensions on June 20 and 
June 21. 
e 7, col. 4 


Pag 
Responsibilities of sureties under bond for 
restitution of public funds lost by shortages 
in official accounts or by failure of deposi- 
tory banks explained by Harry E. O’Brien, 
Bureau of Municipal Accounts, Department 
of Audit and Control, State of New York. 
Page 8, col. 5 
Statute of limitations does not affect State 
action on note, Oklahoma Supreme Court 
rules. : 
Page 4, col. 4} 
State Banking Commissioner held empow- 
ered to obtain loan from Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation; Blades v. Hood, etc.; 
North Carolina Supreme Coust. 
Page 4, col. 1 


Brokerage 

James R. Garfield, Cleveland attorney, be- 
fore Senate Committee on Judiciary, states 
that he interceded in behalf of S. Chester ' 
Crobaugh,. indicted in failure of Union 
Mortgage Co., of Cleveland, in interest of 


justice. 
Page 3, col. 6 


Congress 
Approval of bill to prohibit employment 
of relatives of representatives in congres- 
sional positions urged by Representative 
Mitchell, of Cookeville, Tenn., at hearing be- 
fore House Committee on Accounts. 
Page 3, col. 3 
Proceedings on June 21. 
Page 3, col. 3 
Bills and resolutions pending in Congress. 
Page 5, col. 7 
Senate acts on two executive nominations. 


Page 6, col. 4 | 
See also under subject headings. 


Construction 


Questions of “basic policy” in relief legis- | 
lation debated as Senate considers Wagner 


measure. 
Page 1, col. 7 | 


| Corporation Finance 












Dr. Klein’s address follows in full text: 

“Every period of stress in business em- 
phasizes anew the Wisdom of that obser- | 
vation accredited to Henry Ward Beecher: | 
“Commerce dies in the moment and is sick 
in the degree in which men cannot trust 
each other.” 

The anxieties and trials through which | 
the world of industry and commerce has 
been passing in recent years have gravely 
jeopardized that element of trust, within | 
the business community. As we face the) 
serious problems of reconstruction, cer-| 
tainly no issue is of more commanding! 
























significance than this one of strengthen- | | 
ing the foundations of the credit struc- |] 








ture in one ofthe primary sectors of | 
business, namely, retailing. | 
* A conspicuous feature of the develop- 






ment of the mechanisms of business since | |} 
the turn of the century has been the! |} 









‘greatly expanded use of credit, especially 


in the retail field. It is no longer an ob- | | 


scure mystery of banking and big busi-| 






ness, no longer enshrouded in the techni-| |! 
cal legerdemain of high finance. Today | || 
at least one-half of our department store | 











operations, two-thirds of the sales of auto-| 
mobiles, and one-half of the retail trans- | 
actions in foodstuffs are made on credit. | 

Out of total retail sales for the country 
of approximately 53 billion dollars, ac- 
cording to the last census covering the! 
year 1929, approximately 23 billion dollars 
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Page 2, col. 4| connection with State fair. 


Pag' 
Conclusions of Interstate Commerce Com- | o¢ plan for Dotsero Cut-off as approved by 


ents in Latin America | favorable economic conditions. 
s 

Page 6, col. 6) Foreign Relations 

Branch banking and other subjects to be | American lives and property. 


7, col. 4} ference: declares subject of war debts has 


fs 
ws, 
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— She United 













AARY 


Survey .of - Education, United /company ef death of ins consti 
. “due precl be death,” New York court rules. 


Secondary’ 
States Office of Education. 











Expositions and Fairs 
Indiana to hold industrial exposition in 


Page 3, col. 5 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 


Page 7, 201, 6 
I abor: 


Prosecutiong under Massachusetts labor 
laws increased one-third during six months 
ended May 31. 






wit 







Federal Courts 


Federal court refuses to enjoin execution 








Page 3, col, 2/ proposed a de eit Imports registered 144,013 tons in May, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Approval of bill to prohibit employment rae rol} as compared with 144,535 tons for the 
Pag if rese! congres- Sounder retail credit practice urged by 
a} 6 Senet petiond "ore ay Repnavetedive Dr. Julfus Klein, Assistant Secretary of: ||| Preceding month. 





by 
Mitchell, of Cookeville, Tenn., at hearing be- 
fore House Committee on Accounts. ‘ 3 
e 3, col. 


Pag 
Employment benefits through increased 
6utdoor construction and By relief agencies 
noted by Department of Labor in monthly 
review of employment situation, 


Page 5, gol. 5. 
Market Statistics 


Prices for livestock products said to be 
strongest feature in generally irregular farm 


market. 
Page 1, col. 5 


> s 2 
Mines.and Minerals 

Gold output in Alaska increases while 
other minerals decline, says Department of 


Initerior. 
Page 1, col. 4 


Fire Loss 


Decrease of $1,382,188 in fire loss for 1931 
reported by Division of Fire Prevention of 
Massachusetts Department of Public Safety. 


Page 5, col. 1 
® 
Fish 
Ohio reopens fishing streams due to un- 











of 
Ju 











Page 2, col. 4 
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on 





State Department asks Chile to protect 






Page 3, col. 2 
American delegation to disarmament con- 









not been broached at Geneva. 
Page 3, col. 2 
Problems of international relations dis- 





lation. Pag 
Study of qualities of timber and timber | Dangers of disputing right of way of fire 
resourses available for manufacture of paper | 8pparatus on public thoroughfares discussed 
described by T. J. Mosley, Technical Director, | by Harold G. Hoffman, Commissioner of 
Forest Products Laboratory, United States | Motor Vehicles, State of New Jgrsey. 


Forest Service. e 8,col, 1 
Page 8, col. 5 By 


General Business Conditions - 


Business developments abroad generally 
unfavorable, except in Australia, says De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Page 1, col. 1 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Pennsylvania investigating charters for 
proposed drug stores. 


. Nielson, Ameri - special session to enact emergency relief stated.— (Department of Commerce.) 
cussed by "Sains Tribunal United States | Motor Transport cearem. 
and Egypt. eect te be Bill i. control of mover carriers in. nigh Page 1, col. 4 Ja a * Silk I d ! 
e 6, . Cc in 0" as * for 
study of problems of highway traffic regu: State Courts \ pan's 51 ndustry 
Forest Products e 1, col. 3 


s 2 

Paper and Printing 

Study of qualities of timber and timber 

resources available for manufacture of paper 

déscribed by T. J. Mosley, Technical Director, 

Forest Products Laboratory, United States 
Forest Service. 

Page 8, col. 3 


alr 


Patents 


Claims covering claimed improvement in 
knitting machine held not patentably novel; 
Board of Appeals rgfuses to review denial of 
entry of proposed amendment; Ex parte 
ge et al.; Patent Office Board of Ap- 
peals. 


Page 3, col. 7 

Federal operation of toe line protested 

on behalf of western railroads by Bruce 

Dwinell, attorney for Rock Island Pacific, at 

House hearing on Government competition 

with private business. ie wen 
e 1, a 


adiability of foreign companies under Ohio 

statutes and meaning of term “doing busi- 
ness” explained by Attorney General. 

Page 4, col. 2 

Japanese silk industry has asked Japanese 

government to assume its*debts as basis for 
new start free of financial obligations. 

Page 1, col. 2| 


Government Finance 
Treasury-Post Office supply bill reported to 


es 
Page 4, col. 7 


Petroleum and Its Products 


Costs of producing helium gas discussed. 

Page 2, col. 7 

Consumption of gasoline in mtina in- 

creased nearly 300 per cent since 1922, Trade 
Commissioner reports. 


Page 2, col. 4 | Of 


Postal Service 


' Cost of carrying mail free for Senators 

and Representatives placed at $530,298 r 

fiscal year 1931 by Post rn 
ages, 


Senate with additional .000,000 cut made House votes investigation into postal ac- 
by Senate Committee on Appropriations. tivities. ‘ 
uate <=. 5 Page 1, col. 4 
Daily statement of the nited States . 
Treasury. President 
Page 7, col. 6 


House committee named to investigate 
any charges of exorbitant expenditures in 
presidential campaign. 


Economy program as approved by House 
formally transferred to Senate. 





Page 2, col. 4 Page 3, col. 7 
Chicago spokesmen ask change in Recon-| Questions of “basic folicy” in relief legis- ge, . 
Th: f h Ex itive 
struction Finance law to permit direct loans | jation debated as Senate considers Wagner | moc. President’s day at t a3 pous 
to cities. 1. col. 6 | measure. P bli Ss ° 7 
Page 1. col. Page 1, col.7;| Public Service 
| Costs of producing helium gas discussed. | ; = go 
| $d ey BB Civil Service Commission outlines rules 


Issue of $75,000,000 New York Central re- 
funding and improvement mortgage bonds 
authorized by Interstate Commerce Com- 


' mission. 
Page 5, col. 1 
System investments carried in the ac- 
counts of subholding companies and not 
appearing in the books of the Associated | 
Gas & Electric Co. were the subject of testi- | 
mony at the investigation before the Fed- 
| eral Trade Commission. 
Page 5, col. 1 
Japanese silk industry has asked Japanese 
zovernment to assume its debts as basis for 
; mew start free of financial obligations. 
Page 1, col, 2 
| Senate votes $50,000 to continue stock ex- 
| change inquiry. 
Page 1, col, 2 


i . . 
| Credit Practice 

Sounder retail credit practice urged by 
Dr. Julius ein, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, in address to National Retail 
Credit Association. 


Page 1, col. 5 
Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal and State 


courts. 
Page 4, col. 5 
. 
Education 
Government books and publications listed. 


age 4, col. 6 
Library of Congress, accessions listed. 


Page 4, col. 7 


| ference report on Department of Agriculture 
{appropriation bill providing for insect con- 
| trol fund. 


}govern collection of manufacturers’ excise 


Importance of junior high schools and | 


j}agree to form advisory council to protect 


pemase = By political activities, especially by 

organ ‘oups. 

2 — Page 3, col. 5 
Racial organizations and Secretary Doak 


agree to form advisory council to protect 
aliens from fraud. 
Page 1, col. 6 


|Eabise Utilities 


System fnvestments carried in the ac- 


Page 2, col. 4 
Treasury Department issues regulations to | 





taxes on automobiles, gasoline, radios, oil; 
jewelry, furs and other articles. 


Page 1, col. 1 
Health 


Bill for control of motor carriers in high- 
way traffic offered in House as basis for 
study of problems of highway traffic regu- 
lation. 


s 
Radio 
Chain of wireless stations planned for 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


e 1, col. 3 Page 3, col. 6 

Dangers of disputing right of- way of fire Decisions announced by Radio Commis- 
apparatus on public Goveutenes discussed | sion. 

by Harold G. Hoffman, Commissioner of Page 7, col. 3 


British steel exports declined in May, says 


Department of Commerce. mission. Page 5, col. 1 


Conclusions of Interstate Commerce Com 
mission order in degiduous fruit case. 

. Page 6, col. 1 
Inquiries ordered by Interstate Commerce 
Commission on pick-up and delivery prac- 
tices of two railroads. 


Page 2, col. 6 


. . 
Immigration 
Racial organizations and Secretary Doak 


aliens from fraud. Page 6, col. 2 


Page 1, col.6| Rulings in railway finance cases and ex- 





school libraries in modern development of 
secondary education discussed by Dr. Leon- 
ard V. Koos, Associate Director, National 

















is done on credit, of which about 5 bil-|]} 


lion dollars is handled through the in-| 
stallment plan in one form or another. 


Losses From Bad Debts 


were sold. 


fact that, in spite of the prolonged hard-| huge quantities in the hands of the con- 


ships of the depression, the losses from bad|Sumers which had been bought at high|may. wonder at my mention of it; yet it 
They prob-|prites and for which payment had not/is a fact that in predepression times, in 
ably do not run over eight-tenths of 1 per|been made. These additional goods might |the case of a large proportion of repos- 
cent of the total department store sales on| possibly have helped to delay recovery| sessed articles, the default in payment 
open credit and 2.6 per cent of the total|somewhat longer than otherwise would | began the very first month after the pur- 
have been the case. 

On the other hand, when we come t0/|causes of the default were present when 
|examine credit as a possible factor in| the sale was made, and that these causes, 
the recovery stages after a drop in thé/ia a large number of cases at least, were 
for those in the last stages of dire need.| business cycle, we discover that install-| overlooked because of carelessness in the 
This firmly grounded nation-wide concept|ment selling in a number of 


debts are surprisingly low. 


sales on the installment plan. 


Apparently the repudiation of obliga-| 
tions is still regarded by the mass of our 


consumers as a desperate extremity ouly | 


is in itself a gratifying indication of the 
propriety of our credit methods backed | 
by the steadily strengthening apprecia- | 
tion among our people of the true sig-| 
nificance of sound credit as a symbol of 
good character. 

During the past generation credit has | 
become a familiar, infinitely useful tool | 
even in the hands of the humblest shop- 
keeper. But at times perhaps that very | 
familiarity has bred a certain nonchalant | 
contempt or at least carelessness. Its} 
facile adaptability as a tlimbing imple- 
ment, so to speak, during the exhilarating 
ascent of the late lamented boom led to 
its promiscuous application and even abuse 
both by traders and consumers. 

Responsibility for Recession 


Today, as the retailer scans the horizon 
anxiously for some furtive glimmers of | 
sunlight amid the dark storm clouds, he 
recalls bitterly the various factors which 
apparently contributed to or at least were | 
associated with his meteoric rise to the | 
dizzy heights of 1929. 
an alibi, he is all too apt to fasten the 
responsibility for at least some of his 
grief upon the hapless credit man and 
all his works. 

Of course credit, as has been so often 
observed, is just another name for confi- 
dence. When the going is easy, everyone 
fairly exudes confidence, and the control 
of credit is lax; there are no restraining 
doubts, no need for frugal precautions. 
But when the crisis comes and the steep, 
painful descent is under way, the inevi- 





table reaction is not only to curb credit | 


extravagance, but even to indulge in dras- 
tic extremities in the destruction of credit 
operations. 

The danger is, of course, that the stern 
necessities of the moment may prompt 
excesses in the direction of undue crip- 


pling of the credit function, thereby ac- | 


centuating the stagnation of business and 
retarding recovery. 

There are some grounds for believing 
that the present decline, which has al- 
ready registered the most prolonged 
downward trend of any major slump, may 

_ have been somewhat exaggerated by the 
volumes of retail credit which were freely 
extended during the preceding boom. 


In earlier crise there were stocks of|the necessities of these uncertain times 


goods in the 


ands of retailers, whole- 


salers, and manufacturers which had been 
produced under high-cost conditions, and 





trade, particularly of automobiles, hast- 
ened the return of prosperity and assisted 
materially in lifting industry out of de-|1,000 local bureaus of the National Re- 
pression in the latter part of 1920 and/tail Credit Association present a major 
It would certainly seem that the | corrective of this situation, doubly valuable 
desirable procedure would be to expand|now as a salutary deterrent to any ex- 
cesses. 


jlarly that part of it that had been built 


In his search for | 


1921. 


retail credit in a period of depression, 
of course with every prudent precaution, 
and curb it in times of prosperity and 
business boom. 

Contraction of Credit 


Fortunately, the retail merchants of the 
country have not contracted credit un- 
duly in the present depression. During 
1922 to 1929, it was freely predicted that 
the next period of depression would de- 
stroy the retail credit structure, particu- 


up in connection with installment selling. 


These predictions have not been ful- 
filled. It is true that for the years 1931 
and 1932 coilections have been slower and | 
bad debt losses greater than for the boom- 
jing year of 1929, but the retailers of the 
country, on the whole, have continued to 
| extend credit to their charge account and 
jinstallment customers in very much the 
|Same manner and ratio as in more pros- 
| perous times. 

The customers on the whole have con- 
|tinued to meet their current obligations 
and to make new purchases on charge ac- 
;counts and installments in approximately 
;|the same proportion to cash sales as 
| formerly. 
| No criticism can justly be made ot 
| the credit policies of our retailers, taking 
|them as a whole, in the present crisis. 

m the contrary, they are to be com- 
mended for the comparatively stabilized 
|condition of retail credit. They have 
adapted themselves to the situation and 
| have become increasingly efficient, the re- 
| sult of which has been to keep collection 


| percentages higher, returned merchandise 
| percentages lower, bad-debt losses lower, 
| and fraudulent buying and losses from 
fraudulent checks lower than they would 
otherwise have been. 
However, looking to the future, when 
good times come again, perhaps I might 
offer some constructive suggestions for 
retaining our retail credit structure on a 
| sound but sternly conservative basis, where 


have compelled it to take its stand. 








|recovery could not come until these goods| covery comes in sight, does not minimize 

the insistence upon careful investigation 
One of the striking things regarding this| But when the present recession began | into every customer’s ability and willing- 

vast volume of “trading on trust” is the|there were, in addition to these stocks, | ness to meet his obligations when due. 


chase. 


lines Of |investigation or because of a policy of 
granting easy credit in order to make sales, 


retail credit applies to installment selling. | 
It likewise seems very obvious but I men- 
tion ‘it because small retailers with little | 


now inclined to broaden the® activities 
‘in that field. 


} aminers’ reports are announced by Inter- 
Insurance state Commerce Commission. 


Affidavit by beneficiary advising insurance Page 6, col. 4 








This is such an obvious rule that you 


The economy program on which *the 
House acted, June 20, was formally trans- 
ferred to the Senate, June 21, but con- 
sideration of it was delayed because of the 
parliamentary situation there. 


Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
chairman of the Senate conference com- 
mittee, stated orally that he would seek 
disposition of the subject, which is a part 


This indicates plainly that the 





Two Montana railways seek further tax 
reduction. 


Hoi 


Retailing 


Pennsylvania’ investigating charters for 
drug stores.. 


Commerce, 
Credit Association, 


Shipping 


T. V. O'Connor, renomination as Chairman 


e 20. 
Dutch Cabinet scaports ship subsidy bill, 
réport to Departmen 


Federal operation of ba 


Dwinell, attorney for Rock Island Pacific, at 
House hearing on Government competition 
with private business. 


Social Welfare 


Pennsylvania Legislature to be called into 


Affidavit by beneficiary advising insurance 
company of death of insured constitutes 
“due proof of death,” New York court rules. 


Liability of sureties on brokers’ bonds un- 
der Corporate Securities Act clarified by 
California Supreme Court. 


Oklahoma Supreme Court enjoins district 
judge fro: 


State Banking Commissioner held empow- 
ered to obtain loan~ from Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation; Blades v. Hood, etc.; 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 


Statute of limitations does not affect State 
— on note, Oklahoma Supreme Court 
rules. 


State Finance 
Retirement of State warrants, ordered in 
Oklahoma. 


Responsibilities of sureties under bond for 
restitution of public funds lost by shortages 
in official accounts or by failurg of deposi- 
tory banks explained by Harry EB. O’Brien, 
Bureau of Municipal Accounts, Department 


State Legislation 
Pennsylvania Legislature to be called into 


fo! 
special session 
eae. program. 


Tariff 


Petition filed for lower duty on tinsel 
wires and Jame or lahn. 


President approves lower duty on alloys 
containing certain percentages 


Taxation 


Treasury Department issues regulations to 


texes on automobiles, gasoline, 
jewelry, furs and other articles. 


Page 1, col. 1 get out of their contract as the Japanese 
rea Montana railways seek further tax ‘| silk interests were to have sales stopped. 
e 6, col. 6 The United States purchasers were taking 


The handicap on agriculture of the cumu- 
lative burden of taxation is discussed by 
Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary, of Agriculture. 


Decisions promulgated. by the Board of 
Tax Appeals summarized. 


other minerals decline, says Department of 
Interior. 


Trade Mark 


Registration denied trade mark for anti- 
septic on ground it is confusingly similar to 


Trade Practices 


continued by 18 firms under agreements 
with Trade Commission. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


disability clarified in ruling 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 





Economy Program as Approved by House 
Is Formally Transmitted to the Senate 






British Shipments 
Of Steel Decrease 


Exports in May Declined 30,- 


» » » 





Fee §,.00l. 1 e 5, col. 2 e 6, col. 6 000 T 5 D 
* Liability of sureties on brokers’ bonds un- eral court refuses to enjoin execution ons, Says Vepart- 
Exporting and Importing | «er te Dotsero Cut-off as approved by 
puaee, Pavereely aap steel ee dete May, e California me court, ** er of pin for, Boteero Commission’ ment of Commerce 
Page 3, col. 2 Department of Commerce. Page 5, col. 4 mast 1, oe. binaplinsiasbelisdilidtaiiaiinies 
on of con- Page 2, col. 6 International Finance ‘Federal operation of eee eeeee British exports or iron and steel products 


tf of western railroads — by 

ma attorsiey for Rock Island Pacific, at 
hearing on Government competition _ 
private business. 


for May were 151,325 gross tons, as com- 
pared with 180,436 gross tons in April, ac- 
cording to a report to the Commerce De- 
partment from Commercial Attache W. L. 
Cooper, London. 


Page 1, col. 5 


in address to National Retail In spite of this loss in export trade, the 
United Kingdom managed to maintain her 
favorable trade balance of the past two 
months, although it was reduced from the 
35,901-ton balance during April to only 
7,312 tons during May. 

The production of both iron and steel 
continued to drop, that of pig iron being 
off 1,600 tons from the past month’s figures 
to total 315,300 tons. Steel production 
dropped 16,400 tons, amounting to 416,900 
tons during May. 

At the close of May there were 69 blast 
furnaces operating, the same number as 
at the close of April, but six open hearths 
had been closed down during the month 
leaving 150 still in operation, it was 


Page 1, col. 5 


Shipping Board confirmed by Senate on 
my Page 6, col. 4 


of Commerce states. 
Page 6, col. 6 

e line protested 

behalf of western railroads by Bruce 


Page 1, col. 5 





Asks Relief From Debt 


Government Urged to Assume 
Obligations and Losses 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

is so badly in debt that only the larger 
companies may be able to continue doer 
tions. It has been estimated in Tokyo that 
80 per cent of the companies will be un- 
able to pay any amounts to the banks in 
connection with silk financed during the 
past two or three years. 

Although unpaid accounts to this indus- 
try in the last six or seven years approxi- 
mate 100,000,000 yen, the silk people only 
recemtly demanded additional loans,. the 


Page 5, col. 2 





Page 5, col, 4 


interfering in receivership action 
eady taken by court in another county. 
Page 4, col. 6 


Page 4, col. 1 


Page 4, col. 4 


Avrnonizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
HED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


‘ . 


Herttn, Berne 
Srates Dairy 





Commercial Rate 
On Production of 
Helium Discussed 
Costs of Manufacture by 
Government and Private 


Interests for Military Use 
Are Analyzed 





Disputing statements with reference to 
production costs of Govéernment-produced 
helium under direction of the Helium Di- 
vision, Bureau of Mines, as contained in 


an article published in The United States 
Daily (issue of May 27), James T. How- 
ington, vice president of the Helium Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky., has written a letter 
to the Bureau in answer to the article, 
Mr. Howington in particular took ex- 
ception to a portion of the article which 
read: “In approximately three years, 34,< 
200,000 cubic feet of helium: have been 
produced with a net cost for operation 


quantity of gas would have cost $1,162,800 
at the commercial rate of $34 per 1,000 
cubic feet.” 


tions of savings based on these incorrect 
figures are obviously in error.” His letter 
to the Bureau of Mines follows in full 


text: 
Text of the Letter 

United States Bureau of Mines, Wash< 
ington, D. C.: 

Several errors, which result in wrong 
conclusions, appear in an article pub- 
lished, with official approval, May 27 in 
the “United States Daily” on the “Pro- 
duction of Helium for Military Use,” by 
R. A. Cattell, Chief Engineer of the He=- 
lium Division of the Bureau of Mines. 

The particular errors we point out are 
the references to the commercial rate as 
$34 per thousand cubic feet” and the 
Government net cost as “about $348,000.” 
Calculations of saving based on these in- 
correct figures are obviously in error. 

The assumption that the commercial 
price of helium would have been $34 per 
thousand cubic feet for the quantity pro< 





minimum suggested being 20,000,000 yen. 
The majority of the industry is asking, 
however, that the government extend the 
scope of the indemnity law so that the 
entire amount of the bank loans and other 
amounts, such as storage and insurance, 
advanced by the banks on stored silk, 
;Should be paid by the government, and 
that the silk should be sold for the ac- 
count of the government. 

Uncertainty as to the ultimate disposal 
of the large stocks of raw silk stored 
under the indemnification act casts a 
doubtful outlook on the silk industry. Im- 
provement depends largely on a satisfac- 
tory disposition of the stocks, production 
curtailment and better conditions in con- 
suming markets. 

The price of silk strengthened recently 
following Japan’s cancellation of sales of a 
considerable volume of stored silk to 

| American interests. These sales brought 
! 
\ 


Page 7, col. 3 


Audit amd Control, State of New York. 
Page 8, col. 5 


to enact emergency relief 


Page 1, col. 4 


Page 3, col. 2 


of aluminum. 
Page 1, col. 3 


vern collection of manufacturers’ excise ; P 
radios, oil, on a slump in the silk price. 


The American buyers were as glad to 


duced for the military branches of the 
Government by the Bureau of Mines dur~< 
ing the past three years had these orders 
been placed with a commercial source of 
supply is absolutely false. For this quan- 
tity of helium the commercial price would 
have been very much less than $34 per 
thousand cubic feet. 


Prices on Quantities, . 

The largest order ever placed with the 
Helium Company by the Navy Depart- 
|ment was for 4,500,000 cubic feet of helium, 
and this quantity was sold at $34 per 
thousand cubic feet. An order for 34,200,- 
000 cubic feet would have been accepted 
by the Helium Company at a substantially 
lower unit price than $34. Therefore, it 
is not true to say that this quantity of 
helium would have, cost $1,162,300 if pur<- 
chased from a commercial producer. 

To say that three years’ production wag 
accomplished “with a net cost for op- 
eration and maintenance of about $348,< 
000” gives the wrong impression, because 
the total actual cost to the Government 
was very much greater. This amount 





a loss on price, while the new crop in 
Japan was likewise menaced by the drop 
in. price, . 

Practically all other industries in Japan 
are suffering from adverse conditions and 


Page 8, col. 6 


Slight advance in mortality rate for cities |cOunts of subholding companies and not Page 4, col. 5 business lly is i 
al ring in the books of the Associated . generally is very quiet, according 
Oe erased June eed’ Corresponding | Chie a Electric Co. were the subject of testi- | ase Borate, een “ae is voted by Louls- |1)to a cable to the Commerce Department 
Page 3, col. 4 a at re. evetiention before the Fed- Page 4, col. 5 from Mr. Butts. 
3 e jon. * . :u5 bisee Bank clearings for May indicated a fur- 
Highways Page 5, col. 1) Territories ther decline, while warehouse stocks are 


Gold output in Alaska increases while 


terials. Teh stock market is weak and 
continues downward. 


Page 1, col. 4 


Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey. s a th hh: Smith, Kline & among other things, for increasing the 
aa. ee! Railroads. xew yore centr) re-| rach taventares’ el Commissioner || Aduclary bank-note issue to 7,000 000,00 

OU, ~ | of Patents, yen, and controlling the export of capital. 
ron and Stee sutnarined hie iebeteents Commis Onae Fage 4, col. 4 |]|/‘The supplementary budget was approved 


and tariff revision enacted. 
Use of unfair trade practices to be dis- 


Page 1, col. 2 


Compensation award for are estimated at 1,205,000,000 yen. 


amanent posta 
Cc. 
2 up 57,000,000 yen. 


Page 5, col. 1 31 cents at current exchange.) 


increasing as a result of industrial inac- 
tivity and speculative imports of raw ma- 


New legislation enacted by the Diet 
before its adjustment on June 15 calls, 


It is estimated that the tariff changes 
will yield additional revenue of about 
16,000,000 yen. The preliminary estimate 
\}| Of revenues for 1931-32 indicate a total 

of 1,008,000,000 yen, while expenditures 
The 
national debt at the end of May, 1932, was 
(1 yen equals about 


includes nothing whatever for past and 
future investments, and only a part of 
present expenditures. This amount is 
merely an interdepartmental bookkeeping 
figure that relates to the transfer of 
funds from the Army and Navy to the 
Bureau of Mines, and is really just the 
out-of-pocket or current cash expendi< 
ture less residue gas sales.. Therefore, 1t 
cannot be claimed that the cost to the 
Government for this quantity of helium 
was only $348,000. 
Comparisons of Cost 

Government accounting is on such 4 
different basis from commercial account- 
ing that direct cost comparisons are im 
possible. is is evident from consid< 
eration of the 11 items of cost which The 
Helium Company or any other commer- 
cial producer would experience which are 
not included in Bureau of Mines cost 


figures. These omitted items are as fole 
lows: 
Depreciation, depletion, obsolescence, 


royalties, research, administration, taxes, 
insurance, legal, selling, and interest. 

To the above list must be added the 
operation and maintenance items that the 
Bureau of Mines does include, in order 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 








“She 


Title Registered 





of the legislative appropriation bill, at the 
earliest possible moment. He expressed 
the hope that the Senate would accept the 
House modification of the furlough plan of 
reducing the Government pay roll. He 
said, however, that he had no information 
on which to base his hope other than the 
Senate had previously voted the furlough 
policy into the bill in preference to a 
straight salary reduction plan. 


News DEPARTMENT 
C. G. Marshall, Manager 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 





The well-tried facilities of the more than Consumption of Gasoline 


Increased in Argentina 


Consumption of gasoline in Argentina 
has grown from 962,000 barrels in 1922, 
to 5,660,000 barrels in 1930, an increase 
of approximately 500 per cent in the eight 
years, according to a report from As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner Grant L. 
Thrall, Buenos Aires. 

In 1931, it dropped to 5,346,000 barrels. 
In 1930 the largest local consumption was 
1,773,000 barrels in the Capital, followed 
by 1,572,000 in the Province of Buenos 
Aires, 774,000 in Santa Fe, 591,000 in Cor- 
doba, 245,000 in Entre Rios, 169,000 in 
Mendoza, 145,000 in the Territorio de la 
Pampa and smaller in other areas.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


The second principle I would urge in 


experience in installment operations are | 


To them I would especially stress the 
point that the purchaser should make a} 
large enough cash or down payment so} 
that he feels he is an owner and not 
merely a renter. A sense of ownership in 
the article is certainly a necessary requi- 
site for the success of the transaction. 
Without this, the number of reposses- 
gons will be large, and repossession is 
undesirable from every standpoint and | 
should be avoided. Some studies have} 
been made which showed that bad-debt 
losses became increasingly greater as the 
down payments became less. 
The third principle is in regard to the} 
length of time over which the deferred | 
payments should be spread. It would 
seem that the unpaid balance should not | 
at any time during the payment period | 
exceed the value of the article. 
This, of eourse, would allow different 
periods of time for different articles, de- 
pending upon their durability. Regardless 
of the durability of the article, it is the 
judgment of many of those connected 
with the banking phase of the business| I the case of several of the Senate 
thag it should not in any case be longer | 2™endments which would change by small 
thah 24 months. differences the totals of amounts to be 
There are, of course, other factors which | appropriated for certain activities of the 
should be taken into consideration by | Department, the House agreed to recede | 
those in charge of our retail credit |®nd concur with the Senate 2mendments, | 
mechanism as they prepare for the long with amendments, but in no case was the 
climb out of this dark abyss, but those change in. total of major importance, 
mentioned seem to me to be the ones of 
major significance. 
Certainly the experience of American 
business during these eventful years has 
brought home with almost violent em- 
aes — grave aig yg in slip- | 
shod credit practices. é€ appalling costs| Upon recommendation of Gover 
of this period of trial will not have been | George White, concurred in by Conserva- 
poured out in vain if business emerges|tion Commissioner Reinhart, the Ohio 





Fund for Insect Control | 
Is Opposed by the House 


The bill (H. R. 7912) making appropria- 
tjons for the Department of Agriculture, 
was sent back to conference by the House 
June 21 when that body refused to accept | 
the Senate amendment which would pro- 


vide an appropriation of $1,450,000 to be 
used in the control of grasshoppers in 
several of the northwestern States. 





Fishing Streams in Ohio 
Opened as Relief Measure 


Columbus, Ohio, June 21. 








First, let us hope that the zeal for 


new business, as the long looked for re- methods and policies. 


with a-broader, firmer concept of the} Conservation Council has adopted a reso- 


| was passed by the Housee. 
| action was taken, however, the Senate has 


Victor Whitlock, Director 
More Reductions Made 
In Treasury-Postal Bill 


The annual appropriation bill (H. R. 


Executive Offices: 
Twenty-second and M Streets, N. 


New York 


Financial: A. F. Zerbee 
9699) for the Treasury and Post Office 8 Buildi 280 
Departments was reported to the Sen- ue DUworts 2-30 


ate, June 21, by Senator Oddie (Rep.), of 
Nevada, for the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, with its total reduced to $1,055,798,- 
333 from $1,059,778,163 as passed by the 


National: M. R. Thompson 
19 West 44th Street 
Vanderbilt 3-2540 


San FRANcisco 


House. General: Walter S. Reilly 
The reduction of $3,979,830, accom- Russ Building 
plished by the Senate Committee, makes Douglas 4194 
the total of the bill for the next fiscal 
year $48,788,557 below the appropriations f New York 
under which the two departments are Oscar A. Brown, Field Manager 


Sun Building, 280 Broadway 
Worth 2-3949 


European: 


operating in the current year.) They are 
$27,280,072 under the estimates submitted 
by the budget for the next year. 


No reference was made in the formal re- 
port on the bill to the Senate proposal for 
a reduction of 10 per cent in that part of 
the bill relating strictly to operating costs 
and excluding public construction. 

The bill was sent to the committee along 
with a resolution by Senator McKellar 
(Dem.), or Tennessee, proposing a 10 per 
cent reduction from the total as the bill 
Since that 
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refused to apply the 10 per cent reduction 
to the Army and Navy supply bills, both of 
which have been passed. 

The committee recommended that the 
House provision restricting the award of 
ocean mail contracts be eliminated from 
the bill. It also proposed to strike out 
the House provision against the filling of 
vacancies in the services of the two de- 
partments. 

The text of the House section relating 
to ocean mail contracts which the Com- 
mittee proposes to eliminate follows: 

“Provided, furfher, that no part of this 
sum shall be used for the ,purpose of 
awarding after March 1, 1932, an ocean 
mail contract under the Merchant Marine 


Miss ANNE 


WILL1aM B. 





Act, 1928, to, or for extending or increas- H. P. WILSON 
ing an ocean mail contract now held by, phe og: renee Rosrat H. 


any associate, affiliate, subsidiary, or hold~ 
tion which directly or indirectly, through 
any associate, affiliate, subsidiary, or hold- 
ing company, or otherwise, operates, as 
owner, agent or charterer, any foreign- 
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values and responsibilities of sound credit! lution reopening on July 1 the Streams 
which were closed Jan. 1, 1932, 


flag ships in competition with American- 
flag ships.” 4 
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Mr. Howington declares that “calcula-) ‘ y 
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Treasury Issues 
New Regulations 
~ On Excise Taxes 


Precedure Defined for Col- 
lecting Levies on Auto- 
mobiles, Gasoline, Radios 
And Other Articles 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
agents upon entry into this country, and 
these articles, when produced in this 
country, will be taxed by the internal reve- 
nue agents. Importations of other items 
included in the manufacturers’ excise 
taxes, however, will be taxed not upon 
entry but upon sale by the importer, ac- 
cording to the oral statements. 
Automobile Accessories 
“Spark plugs, storage batteries, leaf 
springs, coils, timers, and tire chains which 
are suitable for use on or in connection 


with or as component parts of automobile 
trucks or other chassis or motor cycles are 
considered parts or accessories for such 
articles whether or not primarily designed 
or adapted for such use,” the regulations 
read in outlining the excise tax on automo- 
bile accessories. 

Information made available in the gen- 
eral provisions of the regulations on excise 
taxes follows: x 

As used in the Act, the term “producer 
includes a person who produces a taxable 
article by processing, manipulating, or 
changing the form of the article, or pro- 
duces a taxable article by combining cr 
assembling two or more articles. 

Definitions of Manufacturer _ 

Under certain circumstances, as where @ 
manufacturer produces or produces a tax- 
able article for a person who furnishes 
materials and retains title thereto, the 
person for whom the taxable article is 
manufactured and produced, and not the 
person who actually manufactures or pre- 
duces it, will be considered the manufac~- 
turer. ’ 

A manufacturer who sells a taxable ar- 
ticle in a knockdown condition, but com- 
plete as to all component parts, shall be 
liable for the tax under Title IV, and not 
the person who buys and assembles a tax- 
able article from such component parts. 

Passing of Title 

In general, a tax attaches when the title 
tothe article sold passes from the man- 
ufacturer to a purchaser. 

When title passes is dependent upon 
the intention of the parties as gathered 
from the contract of sale and the attend- 
ant circumstances. In the absence of ex- 
pressed intention, the legal rules of pre- 
sumption followed in the jurisdiction 
where the sale is made govern in deter- 
mining when title passes. Generally title 
passes upon delivery of the articles to 
the purchaser or’to a carrier for the pur- 
chaser. = ‘ 

In the case of a sale on credit, it is 


immaterial whether or not the purchase | 


price is actually collected. 
Consignments of Goods 


Where a manufacturer consigns articles 
to a dealer, retaining ownership in them 
until they are disposed of by the dealer, 
title does not pass and the tax does not 
attach until the sale by the dealer. Like- 
wise,, where the relationship between a 
manufacturer and a dealer .is that ot 
‘principal and agent, title passés upon sale 
by the dealer, and tax thereupon attaches. 

Section 620 provides that, except in the 
case of tires and inner tubes and articles 
taxable under section 604, relating to the 
tax on furs, no tax shall be imposed upon 
articles sold for use in the manufacture 
or production of other articles subject to 
tax under Title IV. The right to exemp- 
tion shall be established by a certificate 
of exemption such as is set forth below. 


Provisions for Exemption 


The exemption is provided in the case 
of an article. otherwise subject to tax, 
which is sold (1) for use as material i 
the manufacture or production of a tax- 
able article, or (2) for use as a component 
part of a taxable article to be manufac- 
tured or produced by the vendee. In 
order to obtain the exemption from tax, 
the vendor must obtain from the pur- 
chaser, and retain in his possesion, a cer- 
tificate of the purchaser, showing con- 
clusively that the purchaser is a manufac- 
turer of taxable articles and that the 
article so purchased is to be used by the 
purchaser for one of the two purposes 
specified. 

If the vendee resells an article sold to 
hiny tax free under section 620 he shall, 
for the purposes of Title IV, be considered 
the manufacturer and will be either re- 
quired to pay the tax imposed thereon or 
will have to establish by exemption certif- 
icate that his sale is tax free under the 
terms of section 620. 

Liability of Dealers 


Jobbers or dealers who are not manu- 
facturers, and users, who are not manu- 
facturing taxable articles, are not en- 
titled to purchase free from tax. 

The provisions of the act quoted (sec- 
tion 619) embody the rules for determin- 
ing the sale price. In general, this should 
be the manufacturers’ actual price at the 
factory or place of production. In deter- 
mining the sale price, for tax purposes, 


there shall be included any charge incident ; 


to placing the article in condition packed 
ready for shipment. There shall be ex- 
cluded (1) the amount of tax imposed by 
Title IV, whether or not billed as a sep- 
arate item, and (2) (subject to the pro- 
visions of article 12) transportation, de- 
livery, insurance, installation, or other 
charges (not required by the preceding 
sentence to be included). 
Sales on Credit 


Where articles are sold on credit, the| 


tax is to be returned and paid to the 
collector of internal revenue during the 
month succeeding that in which such 
sales are made, even though the price not 
be paid by the manufacturer until a later 
date. e 

Where articles are leased by the manu- 
facturer, or where articles are sold under 
an installment-payment contract, or un- 
der a conditional sale contract with pay- 
ments to be made in installments, a pro- 
portionate part of the total tax shall be 
paid upon each payment made with re- 
spect to the article. 

Readjustments in sale price (such as 
allowable discounts, rebates, bonuses, etc.) 
cannot be anticipated. The tax must be 
based upon the original price unless such 
readjustments have actually been made 
prior to the close of the month in which 
the tax upon the sale is returned. How- 
ever, if the price upon which the tax is 
computed is subsequently readjusted, a 
proper credit may be taken against the 
tax due on a subsequent return or an ap- 
propriate claim for refund may be filed. 

Commissions to Agents 

Commissions to agents are not deduct- 
ble from the price under any conditions 
for purposes of tax computation under 
Title IV. 

If articles sold are returned and the 
sale entirely rescinded by refunding the 
entire amount paid, including tax, no tax 
is payable upon the’ transaction and, if 
paid, the tax may be credited or refunded. 

Where, for any reason, a manufacturer’s 
sale price does not properly reflect the 
price for which similar articles are sold 
at the place of manufacture or .produc- 
tion in the ordinary course of trade by 
manufacturers, and the sale is not an 
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Debt Not Discussed |Basic Policy in‘ Federal Relief |Medal Presented 
Considered in Senate Debate 


At Geneva Meeting 


American Delegation Dealing 
Solely With Disarmament, 
Says Mr. Stimson 


The question of war debts has not been 
mentioned by the American delegation to 
the Geneva Disarmament Conference, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Sec- 


retary of State, Henry L. Stimson, June 21. 
The delegation has informed Secretary 
Stimson that it has only discussed dis- 
armament. 

His announcement follows in full text: 

There is no truth whatever in the state- 
ments from Lausanne that the American 
Government or its representatives have 
had any negotiations or made any sugges- 
tions as to debt questions at Lausanne 
or Geneva. 

Not only have no. discussions taken 
place between our Government and our 
representatives, but they inform us that 
no such discussion on this subject has 
ever taken place between them and the 
representatives of any foreign govern- 
ment. The American representatives at 
the Geneva Conference are dealing solely 
with the questions of disarmament. : 





Labor Law Prosecutions 
Increase in Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., June 21. 
For the six months ended May 31, 1932, 
prosecutions under the labor laws of 
Massachusetts were greater by one-third 
than for the corresponding period a year 
ago, the State Commissioner of Labor and 
Industries, Edwin 8S. Smith, has an- 
nounced. From Dec. 1, 1931, to May 31, 
1932, prosecutions numbered 546 while 
in the same months last year the figure 
was 399. The majority of prosecutions in 
both periods was for nonpayment of 
wages. 





Protection for Americans 


Is Requested of Chile 


The United States has requested _the 
Chilean Government to protect American 
lives and property at the Braden copper 
mines at Teniente against threatened anti- 
forejgn disorders, according to informa- 
tion’ obtained orally June 21 at the De- 
partment of State. 

The action was taken by the American 
Ambassador, William S. Culbertsoon, fol- 
lowing reports that agitation and street 
fighting had broken out near the mines, it 
was stated. 


Farm Relief Measure 
Is Reported to House 


The House Committee on Agriculture 
June 21 ordered favorably reported to the 
House the Norton bill (H. R. 12733), simi- 
lar to one introduced in the Senate by 
Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, pro- 
viding for the equalization fee, debenture 
and allotment plan as proposed by major 
farm organizations. 


Petition Filed for Decrease 


Of Duty on Tinsel Wires 


An, application has been filed with the 
Tariff Commission for a decrease of duty 
on tinsel wires and lame or lahn, the 
Commission announced June 21. 
lowing firms filed the application: J..H. R. 
Grant, New York City; R. G. Buser Silk 
Corporation, Paterson, N. J.; the Carpen- 
ter Manufacturing Co., Norwich, Conn.; 
the Gibson Art: Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Paper Novelty Manufacturing Com- 
| pany, New York City; Thayer Manufac- 
turing Company, Norwich, Conn. 











arm’s length transaction, the tax shall be 
computed upon a fair market price. 

Where a manufacturer sells articles at 
retail, the tax on his retail sales ordi- 
narily will be computed on a price for 
which similar articles are sold by him at 
wholesale. 

Application to Oils 

Lubricating oils—The tax of 4 cents a 
gallon will apply to all lubricating oils re- 
gardess of the degree to which they are 
refined and of their viscosity. It will in- 
clude the product usually known as 
“grease.” A person who blends oils is not 
a manufacturer and may not purchase oils 
tax-free. 

Soft drinks—Everyone subject to the 
tax on soft drinks must register with the 
collector of internal revenue for his dis- 
trict on or before July 1, 1932; or within 
10 days after commencing business and 
thereafter on or before July 1 of each 
year. Failure to do so makes the. offender 
liable to a $1,000 fine. _ ; 

Tires—All rubber casings, hoops, strips 
cr bands whether designed for use on 
wheels of automobiles, carriages, bicycles, 
wheel chairs, wagons, hand trucks, chil- 
dren’s toys or other articles are taxable. 

Toilet preparations—“The fact that any 
particular product, preparation or sub- 
stance coming within the scope of the 
Act may have, or be held out to have, a 
medicinal, stimulating, remedial, or cura- 
tive value does not exempt it from the 
tax if it is commonly used as an adjunct 
to the toilet or for toilet purposes.” 

Tax on Furs Explained 

Furs—If, in the case of a fur-trimmed 
coat, fur is the most costly item used in 
the manufacture, the tax is on the entire 
sale price of the coat,and not on the value 
of the fur used. In repairs the tax ad- 
heres only to the sale of new fur used 
in the repair. ‘ 
| Jewelry—Jewelry is any article de- 
signed for personal adornment regardless 
lof whether the material used is real or 
imitation and regardles of the utility of 
the object. 
does not include articles designed to be 
carried in the hand or hung over the 
arm, such as canes, bags and purses. 
Likewise, many things designed to be car- 
ried in the hand or worn concealed about 


bags, cigarette cases, eyeglass cases, and 
pencil§, do not. fall within ‘the category 
of jewelry as defined above.” If, however, 
precious stones or metals or their imita- 
tions are used in such articles, they are 
taxable. 
Levies on Motor Cars 

Automobiles.—Motor cycles and their 
sidecars are included in the tax, but 
motor-driven vehicles, used in pulling or 
drawing ofher vehicles about in railway 
stations and factories are exempt. 

Automobile accessories —Although arti- 
cles susceptible of use as accessories are 
taxable regardless of their actual use, ac- 


except tires and tubes, are not taxed. 


to refrigerator cabinets cooled by ice, but 
only to mechanical refrigerators. 
Cameras.—Cameras include all appara- 
tus for taking pictures except. tripods, 
stands or*similar articles; parts other than 


bination with a camera. 

Chewing gum.—Preparations used as a 
masticatory, even though coated with 
candy and reputedly of medicinal value, 
are taxable as chewing gum. 

Candy.—“The term ‘candy’ as used in 
the Act does not include confectionery 
such as cakes and pastry, bitter chocolate 
which needs the addition of sugar before 
it becomes: pleasing to the taste, pow- 
| dered chocolate, or marshmallow paste.” 





The fol- 


“The term ‘jewelry’ ordinarily | 


the person, such as vanity cases, mesh | 


cessories sold to automobile manufacturers, 


Refrigerators.—The tax does not apply | 


lenses are not taxed unless sold in com-| 





| 
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Wagner Measure Amended to Provide Credit 
Corporations for Agricultural Fund , . 


= 


[Continued from.Page 1.] 


also protested against the “wholesale 
banking business” upon which he said the 
Government was entering. 

Senator Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho, in- 
terjected. “It seems to me that he is 
about 40 years late with that complaint.” 

Senator King replied that the argument 
by Senator Thomas failed because it pre- 
sumed it was right to continue “our sin- 
ning, if we have once sinned and have 
sinned for 40 years.” 

After minor changes in the language of 
the amendment arrived at in negotiations 
between Senators Steiwer, Borah (Rep.), 
of Idaho, and Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, the amendment reads as follows: . 


Language of Clause 
For Agricultural Fund 


“The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is further authorized to create in any 
of the 12 Federal Land Bank districts 
wherever it may deem the same to be 
desirable a regional agricultural. credit 
corporation with a paid up capital of not 
less than $3,000,000, to be subscribed for 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and paid for out of the unexpended 
balance of the amounts allocated and 
made available to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under section two of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act. Such 
corporations shall be managed by officers 
and agents to be appointed by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation under such 
rules and regulations as its board of di- 
rectors may prescribe. Such corporations 
are hereby authorized and. employed to 
make loans or advances to farmers and 
stockmen, the proceeds of which are to be 
used (in the first instance) for an agri- 
cultural purpose (including crop produc- 
tion), or for the rasing, breeding, fatten- 
ing, or marketing of livestock, to charge 
such rates of interest or discount thereon 
as in their judgment are fair and equi- 
table, subject to the approval of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, and to 
rediscount with the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and the various Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks any paper that they 
acquire which is eligible for such purpose. 
All expenses incurred in connection with 


Current Wage Statute 
In Texas Held Illegal 


Austin, Tex., June 21.—A permanent in- 


junction against enforcement of the cur- 
rent rate of wages promulgated by the 
State Commissioner of Labor has been 
granted by the Federal court here. 

Commissioner Robert B. Gragg and 
Bryan Blalock, Travis County attorney, 
attempted to enforce payment of the wage 
scale by contractors constructing a build- 
ing for the University of Texas. The 
court held that the law under which the 
State Commissioner acted was in conflict 
with the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution. 

Mr. Gragg orally announced that he 
will appeal the case to the Supreme Court 
of the United States in.an effort to get 
a final decision on the validity of the 
Texas wage law for public works. 


Bill Urged to Bar Relatives 
From Congress Positions 


Representative Mitchell (Dem.), of 
Cookeville, Tenn., testifying before the 
House Committee on Accounts June 21, 
asked for a favorable report on his bil! 
(H. R. 11813) to make it unlawful for any 
Member of Congress to appoint any per- 


son related to him, or to.any other Mem- | 


ber of Congress, to any employment in 
Congress or for any Member to pay com- 
pensation for such service out of any leg- 
islation appropriation. The Committee 
reserved action. 


Mr. Mitchell cited published reports that | 
there are 102 cases of relatives on the | 


House pay rolls and said that since. the 
publication, in the last few weeks, there 
have been 36 changes in these names. 





the operation of such corporations shall 
be supervised and paid by the Reconstrtfc- 
tion Finance Corporation under such 
rules and regulations as its’ board of di- 
rectors may prescribe.” 

The Senate agreed to an amendment by 
Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, mak- 
ing the Comptroller General of the United 
States the comptroller of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
presenting an amendment for a bond is- 
sue of $1,500,000,000, with $1,000,000,000 for 
road building, declared that the bill as 
drawn changes “the whole system of gov- 
ernment,” and offered his proposal as a 
substitute. 

“The whole policy here is State com- 
munism, State socialism,” asserted the 
Maryland Senator. He maintained that 
anybody could form a bridge company 
and get money under the bill. The Gov- 
ernment, he said, is becoming “a gigantic 
bank where anybody setting up a quasi- 
public proposition can come and get 
money from the till.” 

No action was taken on his amendment 
pending the perfection of the bill. 


Cost of Carrying Mail 


For Congress Shown 


Placed at $530,298 for Fiscal 
Year 1931 by Post Office 


Carrying mail free for Senators and 
Representatives cost the Federal Govern- 
ment $530,298 for the fiscal year 1931, 
according to an official statement just 
made public by Representative Mansfield 
(Dem.), of Columbus, Tex. The official 


statement of the Postal Service, signed by 
Harold N. Graves, Executive Assistant to 
the Postmaster General, and submitted to 
Representative Mansfield in a letter dated 
June 16, follows in full text: 

Joseph J. Mansfield, House of Represent- 
atives: The Postmaster General has asked 
me to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of June 13, and to supply you the desired 
information as to certain postal expendi- 
tures. 

Computed cost of carrying mail under 
congressional frank—Senators and Mem- 
bers of the Housé, $530,298.50. 

Computed cost of carrying all official 
mail of the executive departments and 
other branches of Government service, 
$8,643,300.46. 

Computed cost of handling second-class 
mail in excess of the postage received, 
$96,674,617.93. 

Subsidies paid to shipping concerns un- 
der contracts for carrying foreign mails, 
$18,911,474.60. 

Computed cost of carrying airplane mail 
to other countries of*the Western Hem- 
isphere in excess of the postage received, 
$5,784,435.90. 

The foregoing data have been abstracted 
from the cost ascertainment report of the 
Post Office Department for-the fiscal year 
1931, a copy of which is inclosed herewith 
as being of possible interest to you. 


Municipal Mortality Rate 
Slightly Above Last Year 


Telegraphic returns from 85 cities with 
a total population of 37,000,000 for the 
week ended June 11, indicate a mortality 
rate of 10.8 as against a rate of 10.7 for 
the corresponding week of last. year. The 
highest rate (18.1) appears for Memphis, 
Tenn., and the lowest (4.9) for Hartford, 
Conn. The highest infant mortality rate 
(174) appears for Duluth, Minn., and the 
lowest for Evansville, Ind., New Haven, 
Conn., Oakland, Calif., Springfield, Mass., 
apd Waterbury, Conn., which reported no 
infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 85 cities is 12.2 for 
the 23 weeks of 1932, as against a rate of 
15.1 for the corresponding period of the 


previous. year.—(Issued by Public Health 
Service.) 


in the CONGRESS or the 
UNITED STATES 


Proceedings of June 21, 1932 


Senate 


HE Senate convened at 11 a. m., June 

21, following recess frpm a night ses- 
sion June 20. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
secured unanimous consent for imme- 
diate consideration of a resolution (S. 
J. Res. 182) relating to the location in 
the District of Columbia of a memorial 
to William Jennings Bryan. The reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

Senator Townsend (Rep.), of Dela- 
ware, formally reported a resolution (. 
J. Res, 289) from the Committee on 
Audit and Control of the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate for the con- 
tinuance of the Stock Exchange in- 
quiry by the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

The Senate agreed to the resolution, 
after overriding the Committee and 
voting $50,000 instead of $25,000 to 
carry on the investigation. (Discussion 
on page 1.) 


v 

Upon the Senate proceeding to con- 
sideration of the relief bill, its unfin- 
ished business, Senator Pittman (Dem.), 
of Nevada, called up an amendment he 
had proposed to the bill, to create 12 
project boards for survey of sectional; 
needs in their respective’ areas. The 
amendment was rejected. (Discussion 
on page 1.) . 

An amendment by Senator Tydings 
(Dem.), of Maryland, to give ex-service 
men preference in appointments in 


| event of expansion of Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation pay rolls, was ac- 
cepted without debate. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
proposed an amendment to make ad- 
vances of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation available to agencies oper- 
ating cooperatively in staple commodi- 
ties as is done for the marketing of 


agricultural crops. The amendment was | 


rejected. 


v 

Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, for 
the Committee on Appropriations, re- 
ported the annual Treasury-Post Office 
appropriation bill, with amendments. 

An amendment by Senator Hayden 
(Dem.), of Arizona, to include natural- 
gas pipe lines in the group to which 
construction loans may be made, was 
defeated, 19 to 52. 

Senator iBngham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, moved a recess of 10 minutes, that 
Senators might meet Amelia Eafhart 
Putnam, the only’ woman ever to fly 
the Atlantic Ocean alone. Senate re- 
cessed from 2.35 p. m. to 2:45 p. m. 


Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- | 


precented \an amendment for himself 
and Senator Carey (Rep.), of Wyoming, 








to create wegional agricultural credit 
corporations from funds of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporatién proposed 
to be set aside for agriculture. 
Senators Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho, 
and Carey spoke in support of the 
amendment, and Senator King (Dem.), 
of Utah, opposed it. Some changes in 
the language wére advocated by Sena- 
tors Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, and 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, after which the 
amendment was agreed to as altered. 
A message was received from the 
House announcing action on the legis- 
lative appropriation biJ) and*the econ- 
a program therein, and sundry other 
Ss. 
The Senate continued consideration 
of individual amendments to the bill 
in night session. 


v 

House of Representatives 

HE House met at noon June 21. 

Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
Tex., presided, after an illness of 10 
days. Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), of 
Potsdam, N. Y., extended minority greet- 
ings on the Speaker’s recovery. 

Majority Leader Rainey (Dem.), of 
Carroliton, Ill., sought agreement to hold 
a night session June 21, from 8 to 10:30 
Pp. m., to consider unobjected bills on 
the private calendar but Representative 
Stafford (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., ob- 
jected, saying a day-time session should 
be set apart for private bills because of 
the strain of a night session on mem- 
bers working all day. 

Two resolutions from the Committee 
on Accounts, authorizing the campaign 
expenditures investigating committee 
and the Shannon Committee investigat- 
ing Government competition with private 
industry to expend not exceeding $10,- 
000 each, were adopied. 


v 

The conference report on the agricul- 
ture appropriation bill (H. R. 7912) was 
called up. 

The House further disagreed to one 
item in the conference report and sent 
it back to conference. (Discussion on 
page 1.) 

The House then adopted the resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 226) investigating the ex- 
penditures of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

The House cheered Mrs. Amelia Ear- 
hart Putnam, aviatrix, in the gallery, 
and Representative Millard (Rep.), of 
Tarrytown, N. Y., delivered a speech of 
tribute to her achievement. 

Bills on the calendar requiring unani- 
mous consent for consideration were 


then taken up. The House at 5:04 p.m. | parture from its previous strictly agricul-| equipment in trawlers.—(Department of | 
j tural aspect, the Board stated. 


adjourned until] noon June 22, 


‘|appointment of 


By President to 
Amelia Earhart 


National Geographic Society 
Awards Token in Recog- 
nition of Achievement in 


Reeent Atlantic Flight 


President Hoover in an address June 21 
presenting a special gold medal of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society to Mrs. Amelia 
Earhart Putnam in recognition of her 
achievement in making the first solo ocean 
flight by a woman pilot declared that she 
showed “splendid courage” in ‘her feat. 

“Mr. Putnam,” said the President, “has 
made all mankind her debtor by her dem- 
onstration of new possibilities of the 
human spirit and the human will in over- 
coming the barriers of space and the re- 
strictions of nature. upon the radius of 
human activity.” : 

The presentation was made at Consti- 
tution Hall. The medal bore the inscrip- 
tion, “Awarded by the National Geographic 
Society to Amelia Earhart, First Woman 
to Achieve a Solo Transatlantic Flight, 
May 20-21, 1932.” 

Mr. Hoover’s Address 

President Hoover’s address follows in 
full text: 

It is a great pleasure to come here and 


|share in your honoring of Mrs. Amelia 


Earhart Putman. She has shown a splen- 
did coultage and skill in flying alone across 
the Atlantic ocean. She has often before 
demonstrated her ability to accomplish 
the most difficult tasks that she set herself 
tu do. She has been modest and good- 
humored. All these things combine to 
place her in spirit with the great pioneer- 
ing women to whom every generation af 
American has looked , with admiration 
for their fairness of ¥ii, their strength 
of character, and their cheerful spirit of 
comradeship in the work of the world. 


Cites Social Work 


It is significant that she found the first 
outlet for her energies in social settle- 
ment work, and that through all her suc- 





TN, , y WOE s 
PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


9 a. m.—Representative Dallinger 
(Rep.), of Cambridge, Mass., called to 
thank the President for his nomination 
to be a judge of the United States 
Customs Court. 


10 a. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director 
of the Budget, called to discuss budget 
matters. 


10:30 a. m. to. 12 m—Met with the 
Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings are held 
regularly on Tuesday and Friday of 
each week.) 


12:30 m.—Received Mrs. Amelia 
Earhart Putnam, the aviatrix who re- 
cently made solo transatlantic flight. 


12:45 p. m.—Representative Colton 
(Rep.), of Vernal, Utah, called to pre- 
sent a group of friends. 


3 p. m.—Henry L. Stimson, Secretary 
of State, called to discuss matters of 
State. 


Remainder of Day—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


Senate Group Hears 
Testimony in Failure 


Of Mortgage Concern 


James R. Garfield Explains | 


Intercession in Case of| 
| President of Union Mort- 
gage Company 


A subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary on June 21 heard 
testimony in connection with the investi- 
gation called for -by Senator Bulkley 
(Dem.), of Ohio, into the handling by the 
Department of Justice of charges against 
the failed Union Mortgage Company, of 
Cleveland, particularly with reference to 
dismissal of charges against S. Chester 


Advisory Council: = 
For Protection of — 
Aliens Is Planned 


Racial Organizations and 
Secretary Doak Agree to 
Form Group to Prevent 
Defrauding of Immigrants 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

are mulcted by the racketeers of many 
millions of dollars. each year. He said 
that the Department thoroughly under- 
stood the deplorable situation throughout 
the country resulting from this alien ex- 
ploitation, and that the determination was 
to put . stop to the evil, and that it was 
for this purpose he was asking the co- 
operation of the organizations interested 
in the protection of the foreign-born. 

It was pointed out by the Secretary that - 
racketeers have been inducing relatives of 
aliens tc bring their friends, by illegal 
methods, into this country and that when 
these immigrants succeed in getting into 
the United States, the racketeers extort 
more money from the incomers on threats 
of turning them over to the Department 
of Labor for deportation, thus subjecting 
the alien to what amounts to a perma- 
nent financial slavery. The Secretary gave 
many specific instances of this kind of 
exploitation. 

Problem of Protection 

The representatives of the racial or- 
ganizations were told that the Secretary 
was concerned vitally in the protection of 
the aliens, and that it was the object of 
the Department to enforce the laws hon- 
estly, but humanely. It was said that 
racketeering probably has been brought 
about largely by lack of information and 
of services available to the alien within 
our borders which has made him an easy 
prey for those who extort money from him. 
This racketeering is practiced not only on 
aliens illegally here, but on many more / 
who are legally here, but who are told 
falsely that some fault has been found 
with their papers and they must pay to 
avoid deportation. 

Further Discussion 


The Secretary of Labor soon will issue 








cession of triumphs in aviation, her trans-|Crobaugh, president, for alleged use of; an invitation for another conference of 


continental and transoceanic flights, she 
has continued active in this warmly hu- 
man labor. Her success has not been won 
by the selfish pursuit of a purely per- 
sonal ambition, but as part of a career 
generously animated by a wish to help 
others to share in the rich opportunites 
of life, and by a wish also to enlarge those 
opportunities by expanding the powers of 
women as well as men to their ever- 
widening limits. 

Mrs. Putnam has made all mankind 
her debtor by her demonstration of new 
possibilities of the humar spirit and the 
human will in overcoming the barriers 
of space and the restrictions of Nature 
upon the radius of human activity. The 
Nation is proud that an American woman 
should be the first woman in history to 
fiy an airplane alone across the Atlantic 
Ocean. As their spokesman, I take pride 
.and pleasure in conferring this rarely be- 
stowed medal of the National Geographic 
Society upon Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam, 


Civil Service Groups 
Wartied on Activities 


Commission Outlines Rules on 
Participation in Campaign 


The Civil Service Commission on June 
21 issued a statement outlining the pro- 
visions: of the civil service rules relating 
to political activities, particularly those 
having to do with organized groups. 

The Commission’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

In order that Federal classified em- 
ployes might be fully advised of the pro- 
visions of the civil-service rules relating 
to political activity by organized groups, 
the Commission has published for ‘years 
its ruling that what an employe may not 
lawfully do independently he may not 
lawfully do in open or secret cooperation 
with others; neither may he employ for 
any unlawful purpose an agent, officer, or 
other person chosen by himself or sub- 
ject to his power. 

Every employe is clearly responsible for 

a continuation or repetition of the abuse 
of power vested by such employe in an 
association, or its officers or in other 
persons. Such responsibility may be 
terminated only by establishing and main- 
taining effective control over such agences, 
or by thé withdrawal of the power so 
vested in them. 

Employe Individually Responsible 

To make a public attack on a candidate 
for public office is to take active part in 
a political campangn. Such action by an 
employe is a violation of Civil Service | 
Rule I and may subject the offending | 
employe to separation from the public 
service. If the attack is made by the 
joint action of several employes, the guilt 
is still personal and attaches to each em- 
ploye separately and severally for the 
purpose of the administration of the civil- | 
service law. | 

If it be permissible for Federal em- 
ployes to take active part in a political 
campaign to elect one candidate and de- 
feat another, by the same token the suc- 
cessful candidate must be accorded the 
right to dismiss from the public service 
whom he will and fill the vacancy by the 
whom he will. That 
means the return of the spoils system, 
with infinite disaster to Federal employes 
and the public service. 

It is childish to assume that the protec- 
tive provisions of the civil-service law can 
outlive the full and impartial enforcement 
of its restrictive provisions. The latter 
alone make the former possible, and the 
nullification of the latter will destroy the 
whole law. 


Fundamental! Principles 


The foregoing principles are funda- 
mental to any maintenance of the merit 
system; and the Commission accordingly 
holds that it is contrary to the civil- 
service rules prohibiting political activity 
for any organization of classified Federal 
employes to issue letters or statements 
making direct or implied suggestion that 
the Federal employes vote or work for 
the return to office of those legislators 
whose records are regarded as favorable 
in matters primarily or solely concerning 
Federal employes. 





Industrial Exposition 
Is Planned by Indiana 


Indianapolis, Ind., June 21. 


The State Board of Agriculture, in 
charge of the Indiana State Fair, has just 
announced. the completion of plans for 
holding an industrial exposition as the 
main attraction of the 1932 State Fair | 
Every manufacturer in the State will be| 
urged to show his products at the exposi- | 
tion, to be known as the “Pageant of In- 
dustry.” The key noge of the pageant, it 
was stated, will be “Buy Indiana Made 


| wireless stations at Wick, Fishguard and | 


mails to defraud, and failure to obtain 
Federal indictments against other officials. 
That he had interceded in behalf of Mr. 


Crobaugh because he felt an injustice was 
being done, was in effect the testimony 
given by James R. Garfield, Cleveland at- 
torney. 

Calied as a witness in connection with 
the investigation by the Committee into 
reasons why Federal prosecution of Mr. 
Crobaugh had been dropped, Mr. Garfield 
said he had been requested by Mr. Cro- 
baugh’s. attorneys to interest himself in 
the case. He agreed to take up the ques- 
tion with the Attorney General of the 
United States, he asserted, only after he 
had satisfied himself that the circum- 
stances warranted such action. 

“System” Under Indictment 

“I made a detailed investigation of the 
case,” he told the Committee, “and I was 
convinced that the indictment had been 
brought: against a ‘system’ and not 
against an individual. The difficulty was 
over the partial payment method of 
bond sales used by the mortgage com- 
Pany, and that system was in use long be- 
fore Mr. Crobaugh became président. of 
the company.” 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, re- 
minded Mr. Garfield that the company 
Officials had been indicted and convicted 
in a State court. 


e Trial Not Fair 


“But I do not believe that those men 
had a fair trial,” Mr. Garfield replied. 
“It was not the kind of a trial that you 
and I want to see. It was the kind of a 
trial that comes where a lot of people 
have lost money and where they felt that 
somebody had to be made to pay.” 

Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
Committee chairman, inquired whether 
Mr. Garfield had conferred with the At- 
torney General concerning the case. The 
witness replied he had first gone to see 
the Attorney General and then was re- 
ferred to Nugent Dodds, Assistant Attor- 
ney General, because the Attorney Gen- 
eral, William D. Mitchell, “never had 
heard of the case.” 


Favorable Evidence 


Mr. Dodds, who was present, confirmed 
this statement and, also, by questions, 
developed from Mr. Garfield that there 
was much evidence favorable to Mr. Cro- 
baugh that never had been presented to 
the grand jury when the indictment was 
returned: 

“I may say to the Committee,” Mr. 
Garefild continued, “that the Assistant 
United States Attorney at Cleveland told 


predecessor had left a maze of material 
there in connection with the case. He 
said he had examined it all and had sim- 
ply ‘dumped’—that is the word he used— 
it onto the grand jury table without mak- 
ing any recommendation. 
No Recommendation Made 

“It was my feeling, after becoming in- 
terested in the case, that the United 
States Attorney’s office should have made 
som@ sort of a recommendation; but none 
was made. I also have had, and still 
have, the feeling that, since it was the 
‘system’ that was being indicted, and not 
the individual, no reason existed for pick- 
ing out one individual among all of those 
in charge of that system to be prosecuted.” 

Senator Walsh said he had no difficulty 
in agreeing with that premise. He ad- 
verted to earlier testimony also to say 
that he was interested only in ascertain- 
ing whether justice had been done. 


Chain of Wireless Stations 
Planned in British Isles 


A chain of small wireless stations for 
the use of yachts, fishing vessels and 
other light craft, is to be thrown around 
the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland 
if plans of the British Post Office mate- 
rialize, according to a report from the 
Commerce Department’s London office. 

Within the past two weeks more than 
45 of these small installations have been 
placed into operation for various owners, 
it is stated. A British company is offering 
two types of small telephone installations, 
one of 300 watts’ power and one of 60 
watts. Messages sent by telephone to the 
coast stations will be transmitted as tele- 
grams to their destination on land. ' 

While the plan is still in a stage of de- 
velopment, orders have been placed by | 
the General Post Office for the installa- | 
tion of wireless telephone equipment in| 
stations about the coast of Britain. The | 


Humber have had telephone equipment for | 
some time, but the present temporary 
scheme will provide for a chain around 
both Britain and Ireland. If the idea} 
proves a success it will be made perma-| 
nent. : 
New stations to be equipped will be 
Cullercoats, North Foreland, Niton, Land’s 
End, Seaforth, Port Patrick, Malin Head, 
and Valentia. 

It is stated that there has already been 





Goods.” 





This year’s fair will mark the first de-| 


great activity at the fishing ports of 
Hullax and Grimsby in having wireless 


representatives of all the leading organ- 
izations of foreign-born in this country 
for the purpose of discussing further the 
forming of an advisory council to carry 
on the work of protection. 

Isadore Hirschfield outlined the plan 
followed by the Hebrew Sheltering Immi- 
grant Aid Society (HIAS) showing how 
it works to the advantage of the alien, 
his friends and relatives. Secretary Doak 
commended the work of this society and 
suggested that other organizations ,might 
copy its plan as far as possible. 

Those who took part in the conference 
were: Secretary Doak, Second Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Husband, Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration Hull, Com- 
missioner of Naturalization Crist, Com- 
missioner of Immigration at Ellis Island, 
Hon. Edward I, Corsi; Judge W. N. 
Smelser, Assistant to the Secretary; Mrs. 
|Mary P. Faria, Taunton, Mass., Portu- 
guese Fraternity of the United States; 
Dr. Walter Erickson, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Danish Central Committee; Dr. Louis 
Olsen, Ford, N. J., Sons of Norway; Dr. 
Giovannia Di Silvestra, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Order Sons of Italy in America; Isadore 
Hirschfield, Washington, D. C., Hebrew 
Immigrant Aid Society; George Darago, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hungarian Society of 
America; and A. T. Polezoides, editor, 
Greek Daily “Atlantis,” New York City. 





Pennsylvania Investigates 
Drug Store Applications 


Harrisburg, Pa., June 21. 

Charters for a number of proposed drug 
stores in Pennsylvania are being held up 
pending investigation by the State Board 
of Pharmacy, according to an announce- 
ment by the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, R. J. Beamish. This action is be- 
ing taken, he said, in an effort to differ- 
entiate between applicants who plan to 
operate legitimate pharmacies and those 
who intend to operate “drug stores” as a 
screen for other activities. 

“The recent flood of applications,” Sec- 
retary Beamish said, “for charters for 
drug stores indicated to me that there 
were two motives, first go get hold of 
quantities of alcohol and other drugs, and 
second, to limit financial responsibility.” 

The State Pharmacy Board desires that 
the integrity of the pharmacy profession 
be recognized, he said. 

Mr. Beamish has advised the Board to 
obtain an opinion from Attorney General 
W. A. Schnader as to whether it can 
legally oppose the granting of charters to 


;me he had come into office to find his| these stores. Pending this decision appli- 


cations for charters are to be rejected, the 
Secretary said. 


House Authorizes Inquiry 
Into Campaign Expenses 


Following the custom in the last. two 
Congresses, the House has just created 
@ committe of its own members to. in- 
vestigate and report to the House by Jan. 
1, 1933, the campaign expenditures of 
the various Presidential and Vice Presi- 
dential candidates and candidates of all 
parties, the names and amounts  sub- 
scribed by contributors, including pa- 
tronage and other matters. 

The Committee, according to Represent- 
ative O’Connor (Dem.), of New York 
City, its sponsor, would not function un- 
less during the campaign complaint is 
made of exorbitant expenditures of money, 
or other similar charges, in which 
case the committee would have authority 
to investigate. It applies not only to 
expenditures in general and special elec- 
tions but also to contests in primaries in 
conventions, according to Mr. O’Connor. 


Directly 
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Ocean 
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SPRING LAKE BEACH, N.J 


A Distinctive Resort Hotel 


Favored by Washingtonians 
OPEN JUNE 30 
LOWERED RATES: 
Double Room with Bath, including 
Meals, $10 Daily, Each Person 
Write for weekly rates and booklet, 


Cc. S, KROM, Monoger 
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~ To Federal Loan 


Court of Equity May Grant 
- Power to State Official to 
_ Borrow Funds, North 

Carolina Tribunal Rules 








vw 
Goawey P. Hoop, Commissioner or Banks 
Se iecaen or Savincs Banx & Trust 
Company or EvizaseTH City, anp W. O. 
Crump, LiqumpaTING AGENT. 
est Conttine Saprame Ont. 


‘o. 18. 
epese from Pasq 
ontH & HORNER 


uotank. 
for plaintiff; THompson 
“@ Wrson and Connor & Hut for de- 
fendants. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 15, 1932 
This in the defendants 
from 2 gd on the Reconstruc- 
Prsunce ‘Corporation and a assets 


for the purpose of hastening the payment of 


dends to the creditors and depositors of 
eo tevines Bank and Trust Company of Eliz- 


beth City. 
° The leintift alleges that prior to Dec. 19, 
1930, the Savings nk and Trust Company 


was an active banking institution organized 
and existing under the laws of North Carolina; 
that he owns 15 shares of the capital stock, 
each of the par value of, $1,500; that on the 
date above given the bank was closed and 
taken over by the Corporation Commission for 
the p of liquidation; that it has since 
been in process of liquidation and is now in 
the fon and under the control of the 
Commissioner of Banks, successor of the Cor- 
poration Commission, who intends and threat- 
ens to borrow $350,000 from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and to pledge all or 
@ part of the assets of the bank as security 
for the loan; that there is no authority in 
law to procure the loan or to pledge the as- 
sets; and that if the defendants accomplish 


their meyers the plaintiff and other stock- 
holders ll be irreparably damaged. 
ose, ae 


The defendants filed an answer admitting 
their purpose to borrow the money and to 
pledge the assets of the bank and asserting 
that this course is an appropriate and needful 

of their duties in the administration of 

ir trust. They allege that they have com- 
ed the requirements of the act of 
and that the loan of the proposed 

amount or of such amount as the Corporation 
Will lend, instead of injuring the plaintiff and 
other stockholders, afford relief to those 
whose money and investments are now in as- 
sets which cannot immediately be liquidated. 

The trial court enjoined the defendants 
from borrowing the money and from pledging 
the assets “ the —. and the defendants 
excepted and appealed. 

eooen. J—On Jan. 22, 1932, the Congress 
of the United States approved “An act to 
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Under Oh 
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Meaning 


Explained by Attorney General 





Columbus, Ohio. 
DETAILED discussion of what constitutes doing business in Ohio within the 


meaning of the Foreign 


tion Act is contained in an opinion just ren- 


dered by Attorney General Gilbert Bettman to the Ohio Secretary of State. In 


determining 
decisions 


whether a foreign corporation is required to qualify in Ohio, the 
to the service of summons or violations of the anti-trust laws 


should be disregarded, the opinion pointed out. A corporation may not be doing 
business for the purpose of taxation, and yet may or may not be doing business 


for the purpose of the service of process 


for opinion as to whether when f 
tions conduct their business 


pora’ as 
after” delineated wi the 


State of 
the meaning of the f 


such act on the 
1. The D. F. 

tion, maintains no in Ohio. 

its merchandise are 

pendent brokers, who send such 





rt of such 
ny, a fore’ 


the main office of the company in the for- 
eign state, for approval or rejection, — a 
y oO 


termination of the credit 


such purchaser. Such n ited, 


orders, accep’ 
are filled from stocks of merchandise main- 
tained in three Ohio public warehouses. All 
orders are billed direct from the main office 


and collections made from there. 

2. The M. S. Company, a foreign co: tion, 
employs a number of salesmen in io, who 
solicit orders for its merchandise subject to 
the tion of the mam office without 
the state. The main office, upon approval of 
the orders, fills the same from stocks of mer- 
chandise maintained in warehouses in one of 
the four cities in Ohio in which such cor- 
poration maintains stocks. No local sales are 
made from the warehouses. In addition to 
this method of doing business, this corpo- 
ration ships goods on consignment to the D. 
Company, an yee. 


3. The V. Company, Inc., a fore corpo- 
ration, employs agents in Ohio who solicit 
orders for its merchandise. All such orders 
are subject to the approval of the home office 
as to credit rating, etc. Its practice 
is to fill all orders from the factory direct but 
an emergency stock is maintained in Ohio 
from which rush orders are filled. 

4. The U. S. G. Company, a foreign corpo- 
ration, has no office, maintains no bank ac- 
count, keeps no books in Ohio. It however 
has some stocks of merchandise in Ohio for 
the purpose of deliveries to its customers. All 
ace are rendered direct from the home 
office. 

5. The D. R. Company, a foreign corpora- 
tion, maintains three salesmen in Ohio wh 
solicit orders for securities both at wholesale 
and retail. All orders are subject to ap- 


ay od or rejection by the home office. When 


purchase price accompanies the order the 
direct to the customer; 
otherwise, to his bank, with draft attached. 


No deliveries or collections are made by sales- 


men. In one city the company maintains an 


office for its salesmen and at another | it 
makes an allowance in lieu of office rent. No 
books, records, or ticket service is maintained 
in either office and no bank accoynt is main- 
tained in Ohio. : 

6. The A. E. P. Company, a foreign corpora- 
tion, maintained a of 


ide emergency financing facilities for corps from one to 
cial institutions, to aid in financing agri- | four agents in Ohio for whom it maintained 
, commerce and industry, and for other|an office t C. The salesmen were paid 


pu The act created a body corporate 

r the name of au een ree 
Corporation,” upon whic conferred power 
to make loans to banks, including loans se- 
cured by the assets of any bank that is closed 
or in process of liquidation, and to aid in 
such liquidation upon applicaton of the re- 
ceiver or liquidating agent. All loans must be 
adequately secured, and the Corporation may 
take over or provide for the administration 
and liquidation of any collateral accepted by 
it as security for loans. 

The right of the Corporation to lend money 
to those who are in charge of a closed bank 
is not in controversy; the contested point is 
whether the defendants have the legal right 
to borrow money from the ‘Corporation and 
to secure payment by pledging the assets of 
the banks. 

Persons, companies and corporations trans- 
acting the business of banking within this 
State pursuant to its laws were formerly un- 
der the supervision of the Corporation Com- 
mission. It was the duty of this Commission 
through the Chief State Bank Examiner and 
other mts to inforce and execute all State 
laws ting to banks; and to this end it 
‘Was empowered to promulgate appropriate 
rules, regulations, es i 


It was authorized to take possession of the 
business and property of any bank that dis- 
regarded prescribed statutory requirements, 
and in such case, or in the event of insol- 
vency, to apply to the courts for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver whenever the interests of 
creditors, depositors, or stockholders called for 
such appointment. Under the direction and 
orders of the court the receiver took over 
the assets, made collections, dis d of or 
compounded doubtful debts, sol - and 
personal property, paid dividends, and when 
necessary enforced the personal liability of 
stockholders. The bank remained under 
the supervision of the Corporation Commis- 
sion, but the receiver was subject to the or-/| 
ders of the court. Pub. Laws 1921, c. 4, secs. 
16, 17. 





There are numerous cases in which courts 
of competent jurisdiction apply equitable 
remedies which have for their object the pre- | 
vention, rather than the redress, of injuries. | 
One of the familiar cases is that of an in- 
solvent corporation, the title to whose prop-| 
erty rests in t receiver, when appointed, | 
for the purpose of executing the trust. Pants| 
Co. v. Ins. Co., 159 N. C. 7 

The Receiver is an officer of the court and| 
is amenable to its instruction in the _ per- 
formance of his duties: and the custody of 
the receiver is the custody of the law. Sim- 
mons v. Allison, 118 N. C. 761; Pelletier v. 
Lumber Co., 123 N. C. 596; Greenlief v. Land 
Co., 146 N. C. 505. Courts of equity have 
original pervs to appoint receivers and to 
make such orders and decrees with respect to 
the discharge of their trust as justice and 
equity may require. Skinner v. Maxwell, 66 
N. C. 45; Lasley v. Scales, 179 N. C. 578. 

It was presumably upon this theory that the 
Legislature provided in the Public Laws of 
1921, chapter 4, section 19, “That article 10, 
chapter , of Consolidated Statutes relating 
to receivers (C. S. 1208), when not inconsist- 
ent with this act, shall apply to receivers 
appointed hereunder,’’—i. e. the receivers re- 
secre to in chapter 4, section 17 of the act of 


; +++ 


At the session of 1927 the General Assembly | 
amended section 17 of the act of 1921 by pro- 
viding that whenever a bank become insol- 
vent the Corporation Commission should take 
charge of the business and assets for the pur- 
pose of liquidation. The provision for the 
appointment of a receiver was repealed. Pub. 
Laws 1927, c. 113. But section 19, supra, which 
retains article 10, chapter 22, was neither 

aled nor materially modified. 

nm 1930 all the powers vested in the Cor- 
poration Commission with respect to banks 
were transferred to the Commissioner of 
Banks, and former laws relating to banks and 
banking were conformably amended. Pub. Laws 
1931, c. 243. No provision is made for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver, but section 19, above 
cited, Laws 1921, c. 4, C. 8. Volume 3, sec. 
218(e), was stricken out and reenacted in the 
following words: ‘Article 10, Chapter 22 of 
the Consolidated Statutes relating to re- 
ceivers, when not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of section 218(c), shall apply to the 
* uatation, of insolvent banks.” Pub. Laws 

2, C. . 

Section 218(c) prescribes certain rules by 

which the liquidation of insolvent banks is to 


Te 


through a drawing account and commission. 
A petty cash account was maintained in the 
mame of the local manager, in a bank at C. 
This corporation, the correspondence accom- 
paras your request shows, has ceased doing 
usiness in Ohio, but during the time it was 
operating in Ohio it had equipement, files and 
wyuee having a tax valuation of $946.55. 

. The I. Company, a foreign corporation, 
maintains an office in Ohio, out of which 
salesmen solicit customers for the sale of 
books, pamphlets and correspondence in- 
struction. Each agent is employed from the 
home office, is paid direct from there and is 
given the title of representative. All orders 
are forwarded to the home office for ac- 
ceptance and all merchandise and instructions 
are mailed direct from the home office to 
the customer. All mon collected are sent 
directly to the —_ 2 > 


8. The M. S. Company employs ts to 
carry a stock of merchandise and deliver the 
same on approval to the customer. The mer- 
chandise is gent on consignment to the agent, 
except on large orders and in such case, is 
sent direct to the customer. All moneys are 
remitted direct to the home office by the 
customer when the merchandise has Rroven 


~~ 

9. The B. Baking Gonmpeny. a foreign cor- 
poration, from May 3, 1930, to Feb. 13, 1932, 
maintained a distributing station in Ohio to 
which it delivered its merchandise in a large 
truck owned and operated by it: From the 
distributing station the merchandise was dis- 
tributed to customers in four small trucks 
owned and operated by the company. On 
Feb. 13, 1932, the dstributing station was dis- 
continued. The merchandise is now delivered 
direct to customers in Ohio, from the plant 
in a foreign State. 

10. The F. & T. Manufacturing Company, a 
foreign corporaion, employs a solicitor under 
written contract, by virtue of which such so0- 
licitor or representative agrees to maintain a 
corps of “salesmen” to canvass the territory 
allotted to the solicitor and solicit orders and 
demonstrate the operation of the company’s 
machines. Such ‘solicitor further agrees to 
maintain a school for instruction in the op- 
eration of the company’s machines, for which 
he may charge a tuition, the machines for use 
in the school being furnished by the company 
without charge and remaining the property of 
the company. All records and correspondence 
of the school, together with uncompleted con- 
tracts for instruction are to be the property 
of the school when the term of employment 
of the solicitor is terminated. 

Th agent is furnished with sample machines 
which he is authorized to sell when the cus- 
tomer pssfers the machine demonstrated to 
one shipped direct from the factory. As a 
general rule, the orders are sent to the main 
office for approval and goods are reshipped 
direct to the agent for inspection or ap- 
roval prior to the delivery to the customer. 

e general practice acest by this com- 
pany, in merchandising its products, is to 
leave a machine with the customer for a 
trial period and, if, after trial, the customer 
should decide to become a purchaser, he signs 
an order which is subject to the approval 
of the home office. No bank accounts are 
maintained in -s ty sae company. 


11. The R. Coal Company, a foreign corpo- 
ration, has agents in Ohio whose business con- 
sists in _supervisin; 
to customers. 


coal are consummated by the home office. 
under the Securities Act. 


the Ohio Securities Act. 
office. 
direct agents here. 


tion, is a holdin 


shares of capital stock of the C 


14. The A. Company, 
tion, organized not for 
offices in Ohio, from whic 


rofit, 


corporation. 


of this corporation. 





be effected. e Commissioner of Banks shall 
take possession of the bank, its assets and its 
business, and shal! retain possession until the 
bank is authorized to resume business, or un- 
til ite affairs are liquidated, or until the sur- 
render of ssion is ordered by a judge of 
the Superior Court under the provisions of 
this section. Any bank may place its assets 
and business under the control of the Com- 

~- missioner of Banks for liquidation, but no 
bank shall make any general assignment for 
the benefit of its creditors save by turning 
over its assets to by Gomenioner. 


After he takes possession of a bank the 
Commissioner must file with the clerk of the 
Superior Court a notice of his action and his 
reason therefor, and this notice shall be equiv- 
alent to a summons and complaint against 
the bank in an action in the Superior Court. 
His possession of the bank shall operate as a 
bar to any attachment or other legal proceed- 
ing against the bank or its assets; no lien on 
its assets shall be acquired; and every trans- 
fer or assignment thereafter made by the bank 
shall be void. Any bank deeming itself to be 
aggrieved may apply for an injunction, and 
the judge may dismiss the application or en- 

further -proceedings. Permission to re- 


sume business may be allowed by the Com- 


Missioner on approved conditions. 


Commissioner is given the possession 
of all the peogerts. rights, and privileges of 
the bank for liquidation and sale, together 


with such incidental 
to a sale. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


wers as are necessary 
He must give bond, file an inven- 
tory, notify claimants, accept or reject claims, 
file reports, provide for unpaid and unclaimed 


In determining whether or not a 


forei| 
corporation is subject to a franchise tax, the 
question arises as to whether the tax imposed 
interstate 


is in conflict with the so-called 
commerce provision of the Federal Consti 
tution, in other words, clause 3, section 8, o! 


Article I, of the Constitution of the United 
States, which clause grants to Congress the 


exclusive control of interstate commerce. 
The Foreign Corporation Act, 
the 89th General Assembly, now known 


act. Section 8624-4. 
follows: 
+~+ + 


“No foreign corporation not 


ay a filing fee, file annual resports, 
icense fee in initial and 


mance of such license, all 
provided.” 

Section 8625-27, General 
tained in such act, 
your inquiry, reads as follows: 


Code, 





Dear Sir: I am m receipt of your request 
cor- 


thin Ohio, 
such acts constitute doing business within 
‘oreign corporation act of 
Ohio, so as to necessitate compliance with 





















ign corpora 

Orders for 
inde-/| tying under such act corpora‘ 

to| are business within the State of 


the purchasing of coal 
and the shipment thereof to the northwestern 
States where the company distributes the same 
This company maintains an 
office in C. All contracts for the purchase of 


12. The —— Shares Company, a foreign cor- 
poration, procured a dealer’s license in Ohio 
Its general business 
is the sale of —— trust shares of which it is 
the depositary through agents licensed under 
All orders are sub- 
ject to the approval or rejection of the home 
This company has no office in Ohio, 
owns no property in Ohio and maintains no 


13. The C. T. Company, a foreign corpora- 
company owning all of the 
T. Com- 
pany, an Ohio corporation, owns no other 
assets in Ohio and maintains no office here. 
a foreign corpora- 
maintains 
agents collect 
information of value to the members of such 
The collection and dissemina- 
tion of this information is the sole purpose 


enacted by 
as 
sections 8625-1 to 8625-34, General Code, re- 
quires foreign corporations of the types not. 
| Semptes ed oo of en act to 
}obtain a license ore engaging in business 
within the State of Ohio, and provides for| Company v. Arkansas, 70 U. 8. L. ed 
the collection of a license fee and for the 
imposition of a penalty in the event such for- 
eign corporation does business in Ohio with- 
out complying with the provisions of such 
General Code, reads as 


excepted 
from the provisions of this act shall trans- 
act business in this State unless it shail 
hold an unexpired and uncanceled license 
so to do issued by the Secretary of State. 
To procure and maintain a license, a for- 
eign corporation shall file an application, 
pay a 
additional jn- 
stallments, and comply with all other re- 
quiremems of law respecting the mainte- 
as hereinafter: 


also con- 
in so far as material to 


“From and after 60 days after this act 
goes into effect, no foreign corporation or- 


, it said. ‘The opinion follows in full text: 








course repea' and successive transac- 
tions its te a in this State 
until it have from the 
Secretary of State a te authorizing 
it so to do.” 

++ + 


fr'no asmption fromthe 
no exemp m 
unless such 
are not a. 
Ohio, or are doing merely an interstate “busi- 
ness 


In using the term “doing business” in this 


ess, t is, not 
state business within the inhibition of the 
Federal Constitution. 

In an opinion rendered by my predecessor, 
to the Tax Commission of Ohio under date of 
July 21, 1927 (Opinions of the Attorney Gen- 
eral for 1927, page 1300) certain rules are laid 
down as to what constitutes doing business 
within the meaning of the Aigler Act or, in 
other words, for the purpose of the imposition 
of the franchise tax, and in such opinion in- 
quiries similar to some of those presented by 
you, were considered. 


An examination of the decisions through- 
out the United States as to what titutes 
doing business within the State disc con- 


siderable conflict between the decisions of the 
various States. . 

A number of these inconsistenties can be 
removed by considering the facts under which 
the decisions arose. The decisions can be 
classified under four general heads: 

1. What constitutes doing business within 
the State for the purpose of service of 
process or summons. 

2. What consti’ doing business for the 
purpose of qualifi n. 

3. What constitutes doing business within 
the State for the purpose of taxation. 

4. What constitutes doing business within 
the meaning of the anti-trust laws. 

It will be noted from the decisions that 
the courts have not applied the same rules 
in all of these classes. t is, under the de- 
cisions, a corporation may or may not be do- 
ing business within the State for the pur- 
= of taxation, and yet may or may not 

doing business for the purpose of the serv- 
ice of process; or, not be doing business 
within the State as term is used within 
the meaning of the anti-trust laws and may 
pod be doing business within the*State for 
other . ; \ 


++ + 


So that we must disregard all decisions of 
the courts in which the court sought to de- 
termine whether a corporation was doing busi- 
ness for the purpose of service of summons 
or for the purpose of considering a violation 
of anti-trust legislation when we are deter- 
mining whether it is doing business for the 
purpose of qualification. 

For the purpose of requirig qualification 
certain acts of a corporation have been fairly 
well established as not doing business within 
the State. It is generally held that the mere 
soliciting of orders, subject to the tance 
by the home office, by agents of a foreign 
corporation, is not such doing business within 
the State. Berger v. Pennsylvania Railway 
Company, 69 Atl. 261, 9 L. R. A., N. S., 1214; 
Toledo Commercial Com y v. The Glen 
Manufacturing Company, 0. 8., 217; Mc- 
Clarren v. Long-Brugar Company, 24 O. A., 434. 

It is also generally held that the mere main- 
taining of an office in the State by a foreign 
| corporation does not alone constitute doing 
| business. Advance Lumber Company v. Moore, 
|126 Tenn. 313; Hovey v. DeLong Hook & Eye 
Company, 211 N. Y., 420. 

Nor does the maintaining of an office out 
of which salesmen solicit orders, subject to 
the approval of the home office, constitute 
doing business. 

The first paragraph of the headnotes of the 
case of Cheney Brothers Company v. Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, U. 8., 147, 62 
L. Ed. 147, reads as follows: 

“1. A fore corporation which main- 
tains in the State a selling office with one 
office salesman and four eras sales- 
men to solicit and take orders, subject to 
approval at the home office, from which the 

ers are filled, is not engaged in local 
business within the State so as to be liable 
to an excise tax, even though some of the 
orders handled through such office may be 
obtained in the State where the home office 
is located.” 

And, even homme such agents maintain 
and display samples of the merchandise in 
such acts do n constitute doing business. 
This rule is set forth in Smith v. Dickinson, 
81 Wash., 465: 

' ++ + 


“A foreign corporation is not doing busi- 
ness in this State, within Rem. & Bal. Code 
sections 3714 and 3715 requiring the payment 
of an annual license fee, and providing that 
no corporation can maintain any suit or 
action in any court of the State * * * al- 
though the agent of the corporation main- 
tained offices in this State where he kept 
samples for exhibition when soliciting or- 
ders for the corporation, a manufacturing 
corporation, and it appeared that the agent 
had made resales of goods shipped to 
customers, and had on one occasion sold 
hts samples when a certain stock had been 
exhausted, which: sales were subject to the 
approval of, and were closed by, the home 
office, and that the name of the corporation 
appeared in both the telephone and city 
directory together with the name of the 
agent as its representative; since the trans- 
actions of the agent were only incidental to 
the regular business of the corporation, 
which by taking orders through. an agent 
in the State, subject to approval and ship- 
ment by the home office, was conceded to be 
interstate commerce, upon which the State 
could impose no burden.” 

(Italics the writer's.) 












also, Stratford v. City Council of Mont- 


gomery, 110 Ala. 691; Dennison Mfg. Com-jof shipment without the 6tate, such acts are 

pany v. Wright, 156 Ga., 769; March Davis|part of interstate commerce. See American 

hey Conpeng v. Strowbridge, 93 Ill. 557; press Company v. Iowa, 257 U. 8., 282; 66 
Clelland v. Pedigrew, 44 L. Ann., 356. L. Ed., 239, 


However, where the agents are clothed with 
greater authority than merely soliciting or- | in 
ders and the foreign corporation is transacting 
its regular business through Son 2 “do-|inquiry No. 1 and t 

t is gen- 
agent has “the within the State, since in each of these cases 


ing business” within the State. 
erally held that when the 






















Name. of a corporation, the foreign co 
tion is then doing business within the State 
Priegge v. Sitz Schwab Company, 134 Minn 


145 N. Y. 8. 68; McCarthy Sheep Com 
Silverman & Sons, 290 Fed., 512. 


stock-on hand. Paul v. Paterson, 


246 U. S., 147. 


that when a foreign corporation had an agen 
im the State who sold goods which were sub 


ich sold parts to a local company on con 
8 ent, such foreign corporation was do 
ing business within the State. Of simila 


of the case of Dalton sesing Mostine Com 
pany v. Linquist, - Tt” 5: 


“A foreign manufacturing corporaion is 
‘doing business’ in this State, within Rem. 
Comp. Stat., sections 3852-3854, where it has 
an agent in this State authorized to make 
sales of machines to whom it ships the ma- 
chines in smal! lots, and who makes deliv- 
ery on written contract in the form of orders 
to the company, subject to the approval 
ofthe home office; the business being in- 
trastate and not interstate, because the ma- 
chines are shipped to an agent in this State 
and thereafter sold there. 

Likewise, in the third 
headnotes of Kansas Cit 


f 


paragraph of th 


U. &., 148, the 
States held: 


trastate business so as to 


contractor to be used in the work.” 
Ind., 109. 

In 9 Fletcher Cyc. Gorpe., 
9982, the followt: rule laid down: 
consignment of goods 


for sale by them 0; 
doing of business 


upon which foreign corporations may 
business within the State.’ 
See Mitchell Wagon Compan 

Fed., 817; In re. Monongahela 


v. Poole 





—— 
ganized not for profit shall exercise in the 
of ted 


In the case of each of the corporations con- 
my inion, there 
neseuttty of quali- 

tions 


1OnG. 


power to make binding contracts in the 
ra- 


7 rl irt Co} ‘ uffman, 
is NY B68: sty lesen ow v.| mot a corporation is doing business within 


effect is the second paragraph of the syllabus 


Structural Steel 
. L. ed,, 204, 269 
Supreme Court of the United 


“A foreign corporation contracting to con- 
struct a bridge within a State does an in- 
become subject 
to the State laws, where it makes the con- 
tract within the State and ships the ma- 
terials for use by its subcontractor to itself 
within the State, and after the interstate 
transit is ended delivers them to the sub- 


See also City of Huntington v. Mahon, 142 
section 5924, page 


“according to the weight of authority, the 
yy a Federal corpo- 
ation to factors or to merchants in a State 
commission is not a 
the State within the 
meaning of a statute imposing condone 
io 
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ca: ator | Liability of Foreign:Companies |Tyade Notation 
to Statutes Is Defined 


of Term ‘Doing Business’ in State 


For Antiseptic Is 
Denied Registry 


Found Confusingly Similar 
To Mark Registered for 

~ Mouth Wash, Rejected on 
Matter Not Pleaded 


Surrn, Kirve & FRENCH LABORATORIES 


v. 

Otrver V. Rets. 
Commissioner of Patents. 

Appeal from the Examiner of Interfer- 
ences. 

Opposition No. 10809 to registration of 
trade mark for Antiseptic for Personal 
Use, application filed March 24, 1930, 
Serial No. 297819, 

Busser & Harpinc for Smith, Kline & 
French Laboratories; Rirrry & KInGs- 

LaND for Reis. ° 


Commissioner’s Opinion 
June 13, 1932 


Moorz, Assistant Commissioner.—This case 
is before me on appeal by the applicant from 
the decision of the Examiner of Interferences 
adjudging that the applicant is not entitled 

register his mark for an antiseptic, under 

e Act of Feb. 20, 1905, said mark consisting 
of the word “Halitosine.” 

The examiner is of the opinion that the 
applicant's mark is confusingly siniilar to 
the registered mark (registration No. 203,190) 
“Halitone” for a mouth wash. 

The applicant contends that the decision 
of the Examiner of Interferences was extra- 
jurisdictional, being entirely outside of the 
issues joined by the notice of opposition and 
the answer; that there was no evidence before 
the examiner that said registered tradé mark 
is now either owned or in use by another; 
that the primary examiner is authorized to 
pass upon the question of the pertinency of 
said registration in the first instance and the 
case must accordingly be referred to him to 
consider this new reference, in accordance 
with Rule 126 of the Rules of Practice; and 
that it is clear that theExaminer of Inter- 
ferences, having dismissed the opposition, 
was without jurisdiction to decide that the 
applicant’s trade mark is not registrable over 

istration 203190. 

ule 126 has reference to interferences and 
not to oppositions. Different questions are 
presented for determination in the two pro- 
ceedings, namely, the question of priority in 
the one and the question of the right of 
a in the other. It is well estab- 
lished that in opposition proceedings the 
Patent Office tribunals may dis of any 
question. relating to the pro; registration 
that might properly be considered in an ex 
ay case (Blackwood Coal & Coke Co. v. 

e suieaetpite & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
decided b' 

Appeals y 23, 1932; California Cyanide Com- 

v. American Cyanamid Company, 399 
212; 40 Fed. (2d) 1003). In view of the 
above I am of the opinion that the Examiner 
of Interferences acted wholly within his 
jurisdiction in adjudging, that the applicant 
was not entitled to the registration for which 
he had made application. 

I am of the opinion that the applicant's 
mark “Halitosine” is confusingly similar to 
the registered mark “Halitone” and that the 
goods to which the two marks are applied are 
of the same descriptive properties. 

As to the criticism that there was no evi- 
Gence before the Examiner of Interferences 
that said registered mark is now either owned 
or in use by another, reference may be made 
to section 16 of the Trade Mark Act of Feb. | 
20, 1905, which provides:: 

“That the registration of a trade mark un- 
der the provisions of this Act shall be prima 
facie evidence of ownership.” 

The decision of the Examiner of Interfer- 
ences is affirmed. 


































































pany. 186 Fed., 220. However, it is likewise 
eld. that when a foreign corporation sends 
its merchandise to its agent within the State 
on consignment, the company maintaining 
the control over the manner of sale and title 
of the merchandise until sold, such conduct 
constitutes doing business within the State. 
See Kansas City Structural Steel Company v. 
Arkansas, supra. 

It is also generally held that if a foreign 
corporation maintains a stock of goods in a 
warehouse within the State and sells from 


. See Armour Packing Company v. 
Vinegar Bend Lumber Company, 149 Ala., 205; 
of Newport v. Wagner, 168 Ky., 641; 
ny, Vv. Massachu- 
. v. Royal Baking 
Powder Company, 131 Minn., 335. 

There appears to be a conflict of author- 
ity as to whether when a corporation which 
has agents within the State who merely solicit 
orders within the State, subject to the ap- 
proval of the foreign corporation at its home 
Office, after such approval fills such orders 
from a stock of maintained in public 
warehouses in Ohio, such acts constitute 
doing business = Daa _— 





However, the better reasoned opinions seem 
inclined to the view that interstate commerce 
ceases when such goods are shipped to, and 
stored in warehouses, and the act of making 
the sale after such delivery, is a new and dis- 
tinct transaction and is therefore not a part 
of interstate commerce and such acts might 
be considered as doing business within the 
State. 

It is generally held that the mere soliciting 
of orders, subject to the approval of the home 
office, which orders are subject to confirma- 
tion at the home office of the corporation, 
even though accompanied by part or all of 
the purchase money which has been collected 
by the agent, does not constitute doing busi- 
ness within the State when the orders are 
filled directly from the home office. Punk 
and Wagnalis v. Stamm, 85 N. J. L., 301. 
‘courts, in construing acts concern- 
ing solicitation of purch: within the 
State by a ,forel corporation th: h its 
agents, apply similar rules to those applied in 
the case of agents soliciting orders for the 
sale of its products, and hold generally, that 
when such agents have the authority merely 
to solicit prospective purchases, subject to 
confirmation or rejection of the home office 
when such pusiaeee are made for the purpose 


the foregoing 






« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


INSURANCE—Life insurance—Employe’s certificates under group policy—Disabil- 
ity at time of termination of employment—Subsequent gainful employment— 

A life insurance company could not avoid liability on certificates which it had is- 
sued to an employe under the employer’s group policy, on the employe’s death 
about one month after termination of employment, on the ground that the employe, 
because he worked as a filling-station attendant during two weeks of such month, 
was not at the time of termination of employment “wholly disabled” and “wholly 
and presumably permanently prevented thereby for life from pursuing any and 
all gainful occupation,” within the meaning of the certificates. Termination of 
employment did not terminate liability on the certificates if the employe was so 
disabled at such time. His death was due to tuberculosis, and his beneficiary, in 
an’ action on the certificates, claimed that he was afflicted therewith and by 
reason thereof was wholly disabled when he ceased to work for such employer. The 
insurer claimed that he was not so disabled because he was able to, and did work 
‘after termination of the employment. The court on appeal from 4 judgment for 
the beneficiary refused to so construe the certificates and held that the two weeks 
of. gainful employment at the filling station did not preclude recovery as a matter 
of,law and that the evidence sustained the verdict for the beneficiary. Such evidence 
showed that during a period or five years preceding termination of employment 
he lost 40 or 50 pounds in weight, that he looked bad, was short of breath, coughed 
continuously, spit blood, had night sweats and low blood pressure, that he often 
had subnormal temperature in the morning and a high temperature in the evening, 
and = a physician had treated him for tuberculosis about five years before 
his death. 


Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States v. Fannin; Ky. Ct. Appls., 
‘June 10, 1932, 








MECHANICS’ LIENS—Persons entitled to—Materialman’s assignee— 


The assignment of a claim against the owner of premises for material and labor, 
carried with it the right to perfect a lien upon the premises for the amount due, 
under North Carolina statutes. The assignee was not deprived of the protection 
of the lien on ground that such a lien is personal to materialmen and laborers. 
The lien is intended for their benefit and the law would not penalize the right of 
—— by withdrawing the security established by statute for the payment 
of the debt. 


Horne-Wilson, Inc., v. Wiggins Bros., Inc., et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 474, June 
15, 1932. 





PROBATION—Federal courts—Jurisdiction of court to modify judgment and reduce 
term of imprisonment on vacation of probation at subsequent term of court— 


A Federal district court which suspended the execution of a sentence of four 
years imprisonment for violating the Narcotics Act and placed the defendant on 
probation, had jurisdiction, on its revocation of the probation for violation of the 
Prohibition Act at a subsequent term of the court, to modify the judgment by 
reducing the term of the imprisonment to 12 months. A circuit court of appeals, 
on an appeal by the Government from the district court’s action in modifying the 
judgment, conceded that under a well-established rule the district courts can not 
amend or set aside a final judgment after the term in which it is entered unless 
a@ proceeding for that purpose was begun during the term, but held that Congress 
could change the rule by statute and that it had done so by the enactment of the 
Federal probation law. Such act authorizes the trial court to suspend either the 
imposition or the exécution of the sentence and to place the defendant upon proba- 
tion upon conditions. It further provides that the court may revoke the probation 
or the suspension of the sentence and may impose any sentence which might 
originally have been imposed. 

The circuit court of appeals; in sustaining the action of the district court in 
reducing the term of the imprisonment, declared that suspension of sentence im- 
plied that a threat of punishment is held over the offender to compel him to lead 
an honest, upright life and that the jurisdiction of the court oyer the case and 
over the defendant is continued until the suspension of sentence is’ terminated 
either by the final discharge of the defendant or by the imposition of punishment 
and that such continued jurisdiction is necessary to effectuate the purpose of the 
statute. 

United States v. Antinori; C. C. A. 5, No. 6400, June 1, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


BANKS—Insolvency—Powers of State Commissioner—Right to obtain loan from 
Federal Reconstruction Finance Corporation and pledge assets to secure loan— 
Permission of court of equity— 


The North Carolina Commissioner of Banks in possession of an insolvent State 
bank in the process of liquidation may obtain a loan from the Federal Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and pledge the bank’s assets to secure the loan. The 
power to obtain the loan and pledge the assets is not absolute, inasmuch as it has 
not been granted by section 218(e) of the North Carolina Code which prescribes 
the Commissioner’s powers, but may be granted by a court of equity although the 
Commissioner in performing his duties and exercising his powers under such sec- 
tion of the Code does not act as a chancery receiver. Section 218(b) makes pro- 
visions of the Code relating to the appointment of receivers applicable to the 
liquidation of insolvent banks when not inconsistent with the provisions of such 
section 218(c) and therefore permits the courts of equity to empower the Commis- 
sioner to exercise the functions of a chancery receiver in matters which are not 
inconsistent with his statutory duties: The courtin the exercise of such equitable 
jurisdiction is empowered to grant the Commissioner permission to obtain the loan 
and pledge the assets, in view of the existing emergency and the efforts of the 
Federal Congress to ald closed banks in a time of financial stringency.—Blades v. 
Hood, Comr. of Banks, etc., et al. (N. C. Sup. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 758, June 22, 1932. 








Patents 


PATENTS—Appeals to Board of Appeals—Amendments— 

Board has no jurisdiction to review action of examiner refusing to enter pro- 
posed amendment as not supported by verified showing required by Rule 68, since 
it is matter subject to petition before proceeding with appeal; Board will not take 
it up as original matter—Lawson et al., ex parte. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—7 U. S. 
Daily, 758, June 22, 1932. 





PATENTS—Control of knitting machines, claims refused— 

1858301, Lawson and: Lawson, System, Method and Mechanism for Patterning 
Control of Knitting Machines, claims 13, 15, 16 and 22 of application refused.— 
Lawson et al., ex parte. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—7 U. S. Daily, 758, June 22, 1932. 


Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Oppositions— 

In opposition pgoceedings Patent Office tribunals may dispose of any question 
relating to the proposed registration that might properly be considered ex parte; 
Examiner of Interferences may reject applicant on registration not pleaded and 
not previously considered by Examiner of Trade Marks and he need not refer 
case to Examiner of Trade Marks under Rule 126 which has reference to inter- 
ferences and not to oppositions—Smith, Kline & French Laboratories v. Reis. 
(Comr. Pats.)—7 U. S. Daily, 758, June 22, 1932, 





TRADE MARKS—Evidence— 

In opposition applicant may be rejected on registered mark not previously con- 
sidered, since section 16 of the Trade Mark Act of 1905 obviates need of specific 
evidence that the registered mark is owned or in use by another.—Smith, Kline & 
French Laboratories v. Reis. Comr. Pats.)—7 U.S. Daily, 758, June 22, 1932, 





TRADE MARKS—lIdentity and similarity—Words— 
“Halitosine” held confusingly similar to “Halitone."—Smith, Kline & French 
Laboratories v. Reis. (Comr. Pats.)—7 U. S. Daily, 758, June 22, 1932. 


TRADE MARKS—Class of goods— 
Antiseptic held to have same descriptive properties as mouthwash.—Smith, Kline 





pplyin: rinciples to your 

Ora ft would appear that: R 

oth the D. F. Commpenr, referred to in your 
e M. 8. Company, re- 

ferred to isf inquiry No. 2, are doi 









business 


the entire sale is made from products in ware- 
houses within the State after interstate com- 
.|merce has been completed. 

It must borne in mind that an incidental 
transaction does not determine whether or 


the State. Such fact must be determined 


Likewise, if the agents are authorized upon| from the general conduct of the business. 
receipt of orders to make eee ee a 
a. 

5127 Cheney Brothers Co., v. Commonwealth,| the U. 8. G. Company, referred to in inquiry 
And in Brams v. Idaho Har- 
vester Company, 152 Wash., 602, it was held| these companies is to maintain a stock of 


In the case of the V. Company, referred to 
,|im your inquiry No. 3, and also in the case of 


No. 4, it appears that the general practice of 


t| goods within the State for supplying emer- 
gency orders, and to such extent, ese cor- 


sequently shipped to him for delivery and} porations would be doing business in Ohio, 


- In the case of the D. R, Company, referred 
-|to in inquiry No. 5, it appears that the only 
rjacts done within this State are the solicita- 
tion of orders, subject to the approval of the 
-| home Office in a foreign State and the main- 
men. Such acts would not constitute doing 
business within the State. 


the office maintained by this company was 
for the use of the salesmen or was a genera) 
brokerage office. I therefore assume that it 
was maintained for its salesmen to meet their 
customers and solicit orders, to be filled di- 
rect from the foreign office, and this would 
not be doing business in this State. 

Under the foregoing rules, the I. Company, 
referred to in inquiry No. 7, doing no business 
within the State except soliciting orders, sub- 
ject to approval and receipt of initial pay- 
ments under contract which were forwarded 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 


Statute of Limitations Held 
Not™to Affect State Case 


2063 
Oklahoma City, Okla., June 21. 
The State Supreme Court, affirming a 
decision z the Oklahoma County District 
Court, has held the statute of limitations 
does not run against the State in an ac- 
tion on a promissory note held by the 
State Bank Commissioner as part of the 
assets of an insolvent bank. 
The decision affirmed a judgment for 


e 





Bank Commissioner, against an individual 
for recovery of money due a defunct bank 





. 235 
tillery Com-/| at Coalgate, Okla. 


tenance of an office for the use of its sales-| 


In the case of the A. E. P. Company, referred |, 
to in request No. 6, you do not state whether 


$11,202 obtained by C. G. Shull, former! 


& French Laboratories v. Reis. (Comr. Pats.)—7 U. 8, Daily, 758, June 22, 1932. 





Decisions Promulgated by |Oklahoma Judge Enjoined 
The Board of Tax Appeal| From Receivership Action 


Promulgated June 21, 1932 


Everett E. Kent. Docket Nos. ° 39576, 
42589, 46064. 

Where an annuity was payable 
“from the income and so much of the 
principal of the trust fund as may be 
needed or required from time to time,” 
such annuities are a charge on the 
corpus of the trust and not taxable 
to the recipient. 


| Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
| and Ezerett E. Kent, Surviving Execu- 
tors of the Estate of Herbert A, Wilder. 
Docket Nos, 48149, 57430. 


1. Where annuities are payable 
from income or, if necessary, from 
the corpus of a trust fund created by 
a will and are thus a charge on the 
corpus and not taxable to the annui- 
tants as income, such annuities are 
not allowable deductions from the in- 
come of the estate. 

2. The evidence does not establish 
that any of the income of the trust 
» was “permanently set aside” for cer- 

tain possible ultimate charitable bene- 

ficiaries. 

3. A finding of the Board in an es- 
tate tax case of the portion of the 
estate that will ultimately go to char- 
ity is not conclusive in an income-tax 
case involving wholly different ques- 
tions and considerations, it not ap- 


Oklahoma City, Okla., June 21. 

Ruling that a district judge in one 
county should not interfere with the ac- 
tions of another, the State Supreme Court 


has granted a permanent writ of pro- 
hibition forbidding a district judge at 
Tulsa from appointing a receiver for prop- 
erties already in charge of a _ receiver 
named previously by an Oklahoma county 
district judge. 

The opinion of the ‘court, written by 
Justice Fletcher Riley, said: “It is our 
view that when a distirct court of this 
State, having such jurisdiction, is in the 
lawful. possession of property, acting by 
and through its receiver, such posgessions 
can not be interfered with nor can such 
receiver be enjoined by another coordinate 
district judge of this State.” 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Information, Yellowstone National Park, 
Wyoming—National Park Servi@, U. S. Dept. 
Apply at Park Service. 29-22797 

American Underwriting of Fo n Securities 
in 1931—Trade Infor. Bull. No. 802, Bur. 
Foreign and Domestic. Commerce, U. S. 
Dept. Commerce. Apply at Bur. 29-26379 

Educational Directory, 1932—Bull. 1932, No. 1, 
Part ‘3, Office Educ., U. S. Dept. Interior. 

ply at Office. E13213 

Milk-Quality Improvement Program for 4-H 








Dairy Clubs—Misc. Pub. No, 146, Bur. Dairy 
pearing that such portion was ever , , 

permanently set aside for such pur- Industry, U. 8. Dept. Agri Apply et eas 

pose. Air Navigation Maps—Aeronautics Bull. No. 

10, Aeronautics Branch, U. S. Dept. m- 

a merce. Apply at Branch. 31-27242 

Corporate Franchise Tax Reappraisements of Merchandise—No, 126, 


Reapp. Circular Nos. 2322-2357, U. 8. Cus- 
toms Court. Price, 75 cents @ yr. 13-2916 
Index to Public Roads—Index to Vol. 12, Bur. 
Public Roads, U. 8S. Dept. Agri. Apply s 


Bur. 

Guidance Leaflets, Chemistry and Chemical 
Engineering—Leafiet No. 19, Office Educ., U. 
8. Dept. Interior, Apply at Office. E32-392 

Gol uartz Veins of Alleghany District, Cali- 


Voted by Louisiana Senate 


Baton Rouge, La., June 21. 


The bill (H. 593) proposing a corporate 
franchise tax of $1 on each $1,000 of 
capital stock, surplus and undivided profits 





Geological Survey Professional Pa 
has been passed by the State Senate. The the Geologice “Burvey, U.S. Dept. interior, 
vote was 30 yeas, 1 nay. Price, $2 GS32-113 


: ‘ATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
Geant Weencer CoMMENT BY THE Uniren States Dalty 


Claims Refused . 
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Herein, Brine 





For Changes in 
Knitting Machine 


Review Also Is Denied of 
Examiner’s Refusal to En- 
ter Amendment Due to 
Lack of Jurisdiction 





EX PARTE JOHN LAWSON AND Rosert H, 
Lawson. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 871. 

Patent No. 1858301 was issued May 17, 
1932, for System, Method and Mech- 
anism for Patterning Control of Knit- 
ting Machines, on application filed July 
9, 1927, Serial No. 204590. Opinion dated 
Oct. 10, 1931. 

Emery, Bootn, Varney & Townsenp for 
applicants. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
-_ seed and Eprnsurc, Examiners in 

ef, 


Opinion of the Board 


Reprow, Examiner in Chief—This is an aps 
peal from the final rejection of claims 13, 15, 
16 and 22. Claim 13 is illustrative: 

“13. A circular, independent needle; knitting 
machine having a series of special sinkers or 
instrumentalities which cooperate with the 
needles in effecting change from normal to 
reverse plating, a disk or dial member carry- 
ing jack-like strips. distributed about said 
member according to the pattern and adapted 
for acting upon said special sinkers for effect- 
ing said changes to reverse plating, a rotat- 
able support for said disk or dial member, 
and means whereby the disk or dial member 
and its said distributed jack-like strips may 
be quickly removed as an entirety and re- 
placed by a like member having a set of jack- 
like strips prearranged thereon.” 

The references relied on by the Examiner 
are: 

This application discloses certain features 
of claimed improvement in that type of knit- 
ting machine disclosed in the patent to Law- 
son, one of the applicants here involved. 
Briefly, in this type of knitting machine the 
reversal of the yarns used in plating, in 
order to produce designs, is effected by 
pusher elements placed at several desired 
points around the bank of needles which dis- 
Place the desired’ needles slightly to cause 
the reversal. ‘ 

- + $+ 


These pushers, or as applicants term them 
jack-like strips, are mounted upon horizontal 
disks geared to the structure carrying the 
bank of needles and are thus brought into 
cooperation with the desired selected needles. 
The pusher members in applicants’ case are 
elongated members mounted radially in slots 
in the rotating disk and are removable or re- 
placeable therein to form different patterns 
according to their time of action on the 
needles. ‘ 

In the Lawson patent lug-like members 46 
are bolted flatwise to the surface of plain 
carrying disks and are adjustable within limits 
by loosening the attaching set screws or bolts. 
In applicants’ mechanism the pusher ele- 
ments are provided in far pare numbers 
and are possible more quickly adjustable by 
reason of being clamped in common between 
two portions of applicants’ composite disk, 
also the composite disk structure carrying the 
jack-like pushers are readily removable as 
a whole. 

The appealed claims are all in broad terms 
in respect to these two claimed points of nov- 
elty, namely, the jack-like pushers or strips 
in distinction to flat lugs and as to the quick 
detachable feature. As to this latter element 
the claims are practically stated in functional 
form as being a support carrying strip readily 
or quickly removable, 

Certain claims forming particular details of 
applicants’ construction stand allowed but 
the suposed claims have been rejected on the 
ground that as stated they fail to present 
patentable novelty over Lawson showing the 
general combination with Ames to show the 
use of strips. Ames accomplishes this result 
of reverse plating by means of a cylindrical 
rotatable member carrying several strips ar- 
ranged in relatively vertical position and co- 
operating with the needles or jacks of the 
needle bank at var: oe See instead of rela- 
tively in horizontal plane. 

The strips are removable from the carrier 
and the carrier as a whole is obviously very 
easily replaceable merely by the removal of 
bolts 33. It is our opinion that the exam- 
iner’s conclusions are correct that in view of 
the terms of the claims such jack-like strips, 
that patentable merits are not involved in 
substituting jack-like strips merely in the 
sense. of a multiplicity of pusher elements for 
the pusher lugs % 7 


In fact “jack-like strips’ does not neces- 
sarily require a greater number; at most it can 
mean in this relation only a relatively smail 
slender member. We find no patentable nov- 
elty in substituting a small element for such 
lugs 46 or 47 of Lawson. Patentability can 
not be based on the other feature of the 
claims, namely, the matter of degree of quick- 
ness in removabiljty. This is entirely indefi- 
nite as to time and at most only a matter of 
degree, and further, Lawson's pattern disks 
44 and 45 are quickly removable by merely 
loosening the set screws shown in Figure 10, 
and lifting the disks off the spindle 34 or 35, 
respectively. 

In the brief it is requested that the Board 
recommend the entry of the proposed amend- 
ment of May 27, 1930. This amendment was 
refused entry by the examiner on the ground 
that it affected the merits and was not sup- 
ported by verified showing required by Rule 
68. This question is clearly not within our 
jurisdiction. It is a matter that would have 
been subject to tition before proceeding 
with the appeal. e likewise do nok feel war- 
ranted in taking it up as an original matter 
in view of Ex parte Moore, 1930 C. D. 13. 

We are unable to find patentable novelty 
in any_of the appealed claims and the. deci- 
sion of the examiner is affirmed. 





Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 


(List supplied daily by the Library of Con- 
gress. Fiction, books in foreign languages, 
official documents and children’s books are 
excluded. Library of Congress card number is 
at end of last line.)~ 


Jews. Liturgy and ritual. Friday evening and 
special services; also condensed manual of 
Jewish religion, by Rabbi J. Gerson To- 


lochko. 60 p. Oil City, Pa., Derrick pub. 
co., 1932, 32-5255 
Lebhar, Godfrey M. The chain store—boon 
or bane? 206 p. N. Y., Harper & bros., 1932. 
32-5240 

Le Buffe, Francis P. Christmas. (“As it is 
written" series, 1.) 88 p. N. ¥., America 
press, 1931. 32-5256 
Mabry, Gregory. The priest and his interior 
life. 177 p. Milwaukee, Wis., Morehouse 
pub. co., 1932. 32-5257 


Morrison, Albert. Some desiderata in etching. 
9 p. Lond., Gowans & Gray, 1931. 32-5251 
Natl. school of podology, Chicago. « Podology, 
based on experience, inventions, foot com- 


fort system and methods of Dr. Wm. M. 
Scholl. 111 p., illus. Chicago, Natl. school 
of podology, 1932. 32-5150 


Nicholson, Alfred. Cimabue; critical study. 
(Princeton monographs in art and archae- 
ology. xvi.) 60 p. Princeton, Princeton 
univ. press, 1932. 32-5250 

Nowlin, Wm. F. Negro in American natl. poli- 


tics. 148 p. Boston, Mass., Stratford co., 
1931. 32-5242 
Patch, Edith M. First lessons in nature study. 
Rev.‘ed. Illus. 291 p., illus. N. Y¥., Mac- 
millan co., 1932. 32-5272 
Paul, John H. Last cruise of Carnegie. 331 
p., illus, Balto., Williams & Wilkins co., 
1932. 32-5271 


Pence, Wm. D. Surveying manual; manual of 
field and office methods for use of students 
in surveying, by... and eS Ketchum. 


5th ed., total issue, 57,000. p., illus. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co.,°1932. 32-5260 
Prescott, Gerald W. Iowa Algae. (Thesis (Ph. 


D.)—Univ, of Iowa, 1928.) 235 p. Iowa City, 
Iowa, Univ., 1931. 32-5273 
Rosbloom, Julius. Diesel questions and an- 


swers for examinations and instruction. 173 
p. Jersey City, N. J., Industrial institute, 
1932. 32-5264 
Samson, Leon. The American mind; study in 
socio-analysis, 356 p. N. Y., J. Cape & H. 
Smith, 1932. 32-5278 
Soulie, Charles G. History of Chinese art 


from ancient times to present day, by ... 
tr. by G. C. Wheeler. 295 p., illus. N. Y., 
J. Cape & H. Smith, 1931. 32-5252 
Stephenson, Geo, M. Religious aspects of 
Swedish immigration; study of immigrant 
churches. 542 p. Minneapolis, Univ. of 
Minn, press, 1932. 32-5258 








PATENT ATTORNEY 


Patent attorney in general patent practice, 
Washington, D. C., former patent examiner 
with extensive experience both inside and out- 
side the Patent Office in interferences, chem- 
ical, metallurgical and mechanical inventions 
desires part time arrangement with corpora- 
tion on a reasonable basis. Highest references, 





Box 32, The United States Daily. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Investments Carried in Sub- 
holding Gompany Books, 
Examiner Explains to 
Trade Commission 


Resuming its examination of the ac- 
counts of the Associated Gas & Electric 
Co. system, the Federal Trade Commission, 
on June 21, heard testimeny relative to 
system investments carried jn the invest- 
ment accounts of subholding companies 
not entering into the investment accounts 
of the Associated Gas & Electric Co. 

Charles Nodder, examiner, explained 
that these investments had been acquired 
by or for various subholding companies, 
generally by the Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., charged through open account 
to, and carried in the investment accounts 
of subholding companies, or “trusts.” 

As a result of transactions incident to 
these investments, the examiner testified, 
appreciations, “write-ups,” and _ inter- 
company profits accrued in many in- 
stances. More than 150 companies were 
included in the examiner’s testimony re- 
lating to the investments through which 
increases in valuation took place. 

Mr. Nodder testified that, as a result 
of transactions following the acquisition 
in 1922 of 1,000 shares of the common 
stock of Granville Electric Co., which 
holds operating property~for the system 
in Vermont, and which had been carried 
originally at $1,000, an appreciation of 


$150,201 accrued to the stock while held; 


within the system. 


Transactions Described 

As a result of transactions throughout 
the system in the capital stock of Eastern 
New York Gas & Electric Co., formerly 
Granville Electric & Gas Company, a net 
“write-up of $145,497 was distributed to 
several companies within the system, Mr. 
Nodder asserted. 

The examiner set forth that the secu- 
rities of several companies which were 
transferred to New York State Electric & 
Gas Corporation resulted in a commission 
aggregating $525,645, which was charged 
by Associated Utilities Investing Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of the Associated Gas 
& Electric Co. 

An investment in stock of the Lebanon 
Valley Lighting Co. resulted in a net 
“write-down” of $11,026 while held by the 
Associated Gas & Electric Co. system, the 
examiner testified. 

Merger and “Write-down” 
ransactions arising from an invest- 
ment in Halfmoon Light, Heat & Power 
Co., subsequently dissolved and merged 
with Eastern New York Electric & Gas 
Co., resulted in another “write-down,’ 
amounting to $26,960, the examiner tes- 
tified. An investment in Katonah Light- 
ing Co. also resulted in a “write-down” 
within the Associated system in the 

amount of $21,181, he testified. 

The examiner testified that the Associ- 
ated system paid a commission of $30,000 
to Walter W. Taylor for his services in 
procuring the stock of Chatham Electric 
Light, Heat & Power Co. for $160,000. 
This investment was immediately trans- 
ferred to Mr. Taylor, and reacquired 
through Asmsociated Utilities Investing 
Corporation, then “written up” $36,576, 
following an appraisal on a reproduction- 
new basis, and finally dissolved and 
merged with Harlem Valley Electric Cor- 
poration with a net “write-down” of 
$146,141 resulting when assets of the com- 
pany were sold for $21,988. The write- 
down was distributed among three com- 
panies within the system, Mr. Nodder 
stated. 

Profits and Losses Taken 

As a result of the acquiistion of a mi- 
nority interest in the common stock of 
Southeastern Massachusetts Power & 
Electric Co. in 1924, according to the ex- 
aminer, a profit accruing to Associated 
Electric Properties, a “trust,” of $545,040 
resulted from the sale of securities to 
Eastern Utilities Investing Corp. in 1927. 

The system’s investment in Harlem 
Valley Electric Corp., an operating sub- 
sidiary, has resulted in a net “write-up” 
of $50,592 occurring on the books of four 
subholding companies, the examiner set 
forth. = 

Write-downs of various amounts were 
testified to by Mr. Nodder relative to sys- 
tem investments in Amenia Electric Light 
& Power Co., Morgan & Wyman Electric 
Light & Power Co., Dwaas Electric Co., 
Salem Light, Heat & Power Co., Chasm 
Power Co., and Middlesex County Elec- 
tric Co. 


New York Central Issue 
Is Authorized by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 20 authorized the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad to issue $75,000,000 of re- 
funding and improvement mortgage 
bonds, series-C. (Finance Docket No. 
9441) 

The bonds are not to be sold at this 
time, but held in the Company’s treasury 
for pledge as collateral security for short 
terme notes. 


Fire Loss in Bay Start 


Shows Decline for Year 


Boston, Mass., June 21. 


The annual report of the Division of 
Fire Prevention of the State Department 
of Public Saftey shows a decrease of $1,- 
382,188 in the fire loss-in Massachusetts 
for 1931 as compared with 1930, the total 
losss in 1931 being $16,777,176 as against 
$18,159,364 for the year 1930. 

The figures also show that the num- 
ber of incendiary fires in Massachusetts 
during the year 1931 was 195 as against 
149 of such ‘fires in 1930, while the num- 
ber of fires of unknown origin during the 
year 1931 number 762 as against 565 in 
1930. 

The toal number of fires occurring in 
the State during the year 1931 show an 
increase of 279 as compared with 1930. 
In 1930 the total number of fires was 9,- 
276 as compared with 9,555 fires in 1931, 


Permanent Disability Award 
Is Clarified in Kentucky 


Frankfort, Ky., June 21. 


When an employe’s foot is injured so 
as to fequire amputation and this is done 
at a point 5 inches above the ankle to 
provide a cushion for the use of an artifi- 
cial limb and to increase the employe’s 
future usefulness, compensation should be 
awarded only for the removal of the foot 
as provided in the specific schedule of 
section 18 of the’ Kentucky Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, This was the holding 
of the State Workmen’s Compensation 
Board in the recent case of Marshall v. 
Octavia J. Coal Mining Co. 

The claimant contended that he had 
sustained an injury of more than the 
“loss of a foot” and less than the “loss 
of a leg” and was therefore entitled to 
compensation for permanent partial dis- 
ability not covered by the specific sched- 
ule. : 





New York, N. Y., June 21. 

Justice Isidore Wasservogel of the New 
York Supreme Court has denied a motion 
to dismiss an action -brought upon life 


insurance policies on the ground that an 
affidavit submitted to the insurer by the 
beneficiary does not constitute “due proof 
of death” as required by the policies. The 
case is entitled Dana vy. New York Life In- 
surance Co. 

The company claimed that “due proof 
of death” must be made on forms pro- 
vided by it, including physician’s state- 
ment and Official death certificate. The 
beneficiary claimed that an affidavit 
signed by her advising the company of 
the death is sufficient as “due proof or 
death.” The company further contended 
that the beneficiary’s “own unsupported 
statement” is not due proof of death. 

The amount involved in the action is 
$56,000, including claim for double in- 
demnity. The policies provide for the 
payment to the beneficiary “upon receipt 
of due proof of the death of William J. 
Dana, the insured,” or double the amount 
named on the face of the policies, if such 
death resulted from accident, as defined, 
under double indemnity and subject to 
the provisions therein set forth. 


Manner of Death 


Disputed by Insurer 


The assured died on Dec. 3, 1931, at 
Taunton, Mass., at which time he was 
found dead at the bottom of a flight of 
stairs. The beneficiary claims that he ac- 
cidentally fell down the stairs; the com- 
pany claims that the assured dropped 
dead from a natural cause at the top step 
and was incidentally precipitated to the 
bottom. 

The company claimed that the bene- 
ficiary must file “due proof of death” on 
forms of the defendant, including medical 
proof also on forms of the company. The 
affidavit of the beneficiary states “that 
the death of said William J. Dana was 
caused solely and exclusively by external, 
violent and accidental means, to wit, was 
caused by and was due solely to an acci- 
dental fall down the stairs in said prem- 
ises located at 5 Prospect Street, Taun- 
ton, Mass.,” and claims double indemnity 
under the policies, and further states that 
she “identified the body of the person 
who fell down the stairs in said prem- 
ises, 5 Prospect Street, Taunton, Mass., 
on Dec. 3, 1931, as that of her husband, 
the said William J. Dana,” and further 
states that “she attended the funeral of 
said William J. Dana, and that he was 
buried on Dec. 6, 1931.” She filed no other 
papers in substantiation of the death. 
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Subsidiary Profits| Affidavit by Beneficiary Held Surety Liability 
Of Associated Gas| ‘2ue Proof of Death’ of Insured \(y Bond of Stock 


System Analyzed Certification on Company’s Forms Not Neces- 
sedi a tetbieetaeal sary, New York Court Decides 


The company contended that this affi- 
davit is insufficient and not a compliance 
with the provision of the policy requir- 
ing the filing of “due proof of death,” 
and that the interpretation of that 
clause of the policy: requires the filing of 
the proofs on the forms provided for’ by 
the company, including a physicidn’s 
statement and death certificate. The fol- 


lowing contention was presented to the 
court: ; 


Conditions Not Met, 


Company Asserts 


“The defendant submits that a self- 
serving declaration of this sort is not 
proof of anything and that the defendant 
would not be warranted in paying any 
claims on the mere allegktion of the in- 
terested party before the conditions of 
the policy had been met. The court will 
take judicial notice of the fact that when 
the fact to be proved is the fact of death 
the door -would be open to fraud if the 
company can be required to pay upon a 
mere allegation of death by the party di- 
rectly interested. 


“Many claims of death are made in 
cases where the insured has disappeared 
or where the identification of the body 
of the insured is difficult, for instance, by 
reason of disfigurement in a fire or from 
drowning. There are also cases where 
a deliberate fraud is attempted by an al- 
legation that a certain body is that of the 
insured who is still alive. * * * 

“The court will take judicial notice of 
the fact that the usual way of proving 
death in civilized communities is by the 
death certificate. The notice filed by the 
claimant, a copy of which is attached to 
the motion papers, stated that the insured 
died at Taunton, Mass., and the court 
will take judicial notice of the fact that 
there an official death certificate could 
readily be obtained in such a community 
and that this would be the ordinary 
method of proving his death and that the 
death was easily susceptible of such proof.” 

The company also contended that if its 
forms were filed with a physician’s state- 
ment and death certificate, these docu- 
ments would indicate conclusively that the 
assured died of a natural cause, and not 
from accidental death for which_claim is 
made under the double indemnity pro- 
visions of the policies. 


The beneficiary’s counsel contended in 
court that the beneficiary was not obliged 
to use the company’s forms-for the pur- 
pose of filing proof of death, not that the 
beneficiary was required to file a certifi- 
cate of death. Counsel for thé beneficiary 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 











Broker Clarified 


Activities Coming Within the 
State Corporate Securities 


Act Defined by California 


Supreme Court 


Sacramen:o, Calif., June 21. 

Two cases recently decided by the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court clarify the liability 
of sureties on brokers’ bonds executed 
pursuant to the requirements of the Cor- 
porate Securities Act. 

In one, entitled Walsh v. Standard Ac- 
cident Insurance Co., the court ruled that 
where a broker was acting as fiscal agent 
for a corporation and had purchased stock 
of the corporation from the plaintiff for 
the purpose of reselling it to thé public 
and preventing the plaintiff from selling 
it on the open market at a reduced price, 
the transaction was one falling within the 
terms of the Act. The court held the 
surety liable on its bond for damages sus- 
tained by the plaintiff from the failure 
of the broker to pay the amount due on 
the purchase price of the stock. 

Purchase by Assignor 

The other case—Roberts, Thomas & Co. 
v. Allen et al. etc—was decided in favor 
of the surety. The plaintiff's assignor 
was the manager of a selling group with 
which the defendants had agreed to take 
a certain number of shares of stock in a 
corporation being formed and to sell them 
to the public at a certain price, and also 
to repurchase the stock if it found its 
way into the market and was purchased 


by the plaintiff’s assignor at a price less | ce 


than that fixed in the agreement. 


Some of the stock bought originally by | 


the defendants was sold on the open mar- 
ket to the plaintiff's assignor at less than 
the price named in the agreement, but 
the defendants refused to repurchase it. 


Held Not of Public Concern- 


The court held that as between the 
plaintiff's assignor and the defendants 
there was not a purchase and sale of the 
stock within the terms of the Corporate 
Securities Act. 

“The Corporate Securities Act,” said the 
court, “confines its solicitude largely to 
the welfare of the investing public; to 
protect them from fraud and imposition 
is its prime purpose. It is no concern 
of the corporation commissioner or of the 
public that one broker cooperating with 
another broker in an effort to market a 
set of securities fails to live up to his 
covenant with his cobroker.” 





they are 
Milder ! 


YOU'RE RIGHT... there’s one thing that stands 


out about Chesterfield. That is... they’re Milder. 
This means Chesterfields aren’t harsh. It means 
they’re not strong or heavy. 


Early in the day or late at night you'll find that 


Chesterfields are always pleasing. They are mild 
and yet they satisfy. 

What’s more they taste better, too. That’s it... 
milder and better taste. These are the two out- 


standing merits 


of Chesterfield. 


Plus...a third important advantage. Chester- 
fields are as pure as the water you drink...as 


pure as science 


can make them. 
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Employment in Various States Is Aided 
By Building Activity and Relief Agencies 


ae relief for unemployment through 


increased activity in outdoor construction 


and by relief agericies in various States is noted in the monthly review on the 


employment situation issued by the Department of Labor. 
continue to be curtailed, the review states. 


Factory operations 
(The summary of the review was 


published in the issue of June 18 and publication of the full text of the review by 


States was begun in the issue of June 20.) 


full text: 


+ 
nonce aeruees in the major indus- 
e 


tries revealed a slight improvement, but con- 
siderable unemployment was apparent during 
May. The cigar and cigarette manufacturing 
plants continued to operate on full-time 
schedules with increased forces. Concerns 
manufacturing -bentwood products, furniture, 
refrigerators, pottery, and other miscellaneous 
products registered decided improvement in 
operating time and forces. ' 

Little change occurred in the railroad in- 
dustry in general; however, shop and matnte- 
nance-of-way forces were increased in some 
localities. Restricted operations and employ- 
ment prevailed in the iron and steel indus- 
try. Oll-refining plants increased operating 
time and forces engaged. The bituminous 
coal mining industry ‘continued to operate 
below normal, additional mines were closed, 
and a large surplus of miners prevailed. 

The numberof building permits showed a 
slight increase, but a large surplus of bulld- 
ing-trades men, mechanics, unskilled laborers, 
and clerical help prevailed. Highway work 
included road and bridge construction at a 
cost of $4,763,000, affording employment to 
6,360 men. Street, sewer, and park improve- 
ments, and unemployment relief programs in- 
augurated provided work for a large number 
of people. The increased demand for farm 
labor was readily supplied. 


++ + 


Illinois.+Reports from practically all parts 
of the State indicated a general surplus of 
labor, due to part-time employment in effect 
in many industries or reduced working forces 
and to several manufacturing plants~being 
closed. A large number of bituminous-coal 
mines were closed and several thousand min- 
ers were idle. 


Railroad maintenance-of-way and construc- 
tion work increased and additional men were 
engaged; however, activities in the car-re- 
pair shops continued on a restricted basis. 
Part-time operations prevailed in some foun- 
dries, iron and steel mills, meat-packing 
houses, machine shops, metal-products plants, 
furniture and woodworking establishments, 
farm-machinery plants, leather factories, and 
many other establishments. Several automo- 
bile-assembly plants and accessory factories 
ere additional help. A number of mis- 

llaneous factories operated full time, with 
close to normal forces employed. Highway- 
maintenance work continued active and con- 
struction commenced on a limited scale in 
several sections. Forces employed on Federal 
waterway projects were increased. 

Building in some parts of the State pro- 
vided work for a number of craftsmen, while 
in other localities it was reported as prac- 
tically at a standstill. Part-time employment 
was secured for a large number of idle peo- 
ple through the efforts of the organized co- 
operating employment committees. There was 
some demand for farm help, with the supply 
more than sufficient to meet requirements. ' 


+ + + 


Indiana.—The majority of the industrial 
establishments continued operations on a 
hgh Se basis, including those manufactur- 
ng dresses, mattresses; lamps, automobile 
accessories, tile, play-ground equipment, 
patterns, rubber goods, nuts and bolts, farm 
equipment, iron castings, gears, paper, radios, 
chemicals, railway equipment, jum, fur- 
niture, building, materials, metal products, 


leather, iron castings, boilers, kitchen cabinets 
and certain units of the iron and steel mills. 
A cement factory, several Se | 
a x= 


"No Question A 


plants, certain automobile factories, 


esteistty). 


The review by States continues in 





board and paper establishment, a fire-appara- 
tus plant, a steam and hot-water radiator 
factory, and a rubber works were inactive. 
decline in employment occurred in the rail- 
road shops. Increased &activity was noted in 
sevefal automobile plants, the oil and lead 
refineries, a cardboard-carton factory, a food- 
products plant, a glove factory, lawn-mower 
plants, and in an establishment manufactur- 
ing tools. 

Although some of the strip coal mines were 
active, many shaft mines were closed, and 
@ large surplus of miners was evident during 
the month. Federal and private construction, 
with work made available through emergency 
employment committees in different sections 
of the State, absorbed a large number of idle 
workers. 

The State division of highways awarded road 
and bridge contracts at a value of $2,005,970 
during May, which with approximately $400,- 
000 authorized for expenditure on road mainte- 
mance should provide employment for many 
skilled and unskilled laborers. The surplus 
of labor embraced all classes of help. The 
small demand for farm workers was readily 


met. 
>:'>' > 


Iowa.—Activities in the majority of the in- 
dustries remained below normal, with very 
little change noted in the general employment 
situation during May. Operations in the coal 
fields were far below normal. Curtailed sched- 
ules continued in the wood and metal work- 
ing plants, furniture, farm machinery, and 
clothing factories, and in the cement, gypsum 
and clay-products plants. 

A decrease in employment was noted in the 
produce houses, creameries, wholesale and re- 
tail establishments, hotels, restaurants, and 
candy and biscuit: factories. Satisfactory 
schedules were maintained in the meat-pack- 
ing houses, flour mills, soap and basket fac- 
tories, and plants producing serum. Employ- 
ment in all branches of the automobile in- 
dustry remained unsatisfactory. 

An increase in forces in the maintenance 
department of the railroads was noted, but 
the surplus of shopmen and transportation 
crews increased. e pearl-button factories 
continued to operate with about three-fourths 
of their normal forces engaged. The erection 
of Federal structures in various cities and 
Federal work on the Mississippi River en- 

aged many men. Highway construction of- 
ered employment to about 4,000 workers and 
additional laborers will be engaged during the 
next 30 days. 

The opening of amusement parks ‘and Sum- 
mer resorts absorbed a large number of idle 

eople during May. The unemployment re- 
lef committees were successful in providing 
part-time employment for, many persons. In- 
creased demands for farm help are antici- 
pated during June. The supply of all classes 
of labor, including farm help, exceeded the 
requirements in most communities of the 


State. 
++ + 


Maine.—Activity and employment 
majority of the industries throughout the 





State continued below normal and a large 
surplus of all closses of labor prevailed* at 
the close of May. Employment in the woolen 
mills receded somewhat and many of these 
plants were closed. Although some of the 
pulp and paper mills were fairly active, the 
majority operated part time, with reduced 
forces engaged in most instances. 

A slackening in activity was reported in 
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| banks; for supervision thereof. 


Changes in 
8. 4 


; Laws for Distr. 


INSURANCE. SUPERVISION 


Status of Bills 
And Resolutions 


Before Congress 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


Agriculture 
Changes in status: 

R. 9590. Amending law relating to col- 
lection and publication of tobacco statistics 
by Dept. of Agric. Passed H. June 21. 

H. J. Res. 434. To provide addtl. facilities 
for classification of cotton under U. 8. Cotton 
Standards Act, and for dissemination of mar- 
ket news information. Reptd. to H. June 21, 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12730.. Kleberg. To provide tempor- 
ary aid to agric. for relief of existing na- 
tional economic emergency; Agriculture. 

H. R. 12733. Norton. To secure cost of 
production to producers of agricultural come 
modities; Agriculture. 


Banks 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 12280. To create Fedl. home-loan 
Passed H. June 
15. Reptd. to S. June 2). 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 127329 neat of Pa. To amend 
sec. 5219 of Revised Statutes of U. S.; Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


District of Columbia 


status: 
To amend sec. 812 of Code of 
of Columbia. Reptd. to S. 
June 20. 
Finance 
Changes in status: 
S. 3606. To authorize purchase by Govt. 


|of American-produced silver; issuance of sil< 


ver certificates in payment therefor; coine 


age of such silver. Reptd. to 8. June 20. 
Foreign Trade 
Changes in status: 
8S. 4367. For collection of import duties on 
Virgin Islands 
assed S. June 8, 


foreign-made goods enterin 
through parcel-post mail. 
Passed H, June 21 


Highways 
Changes in_ status; 

8S. 4874. To grant right of way over lands 
of U. S. within Upper Miss. River Wild Life 
and Fish Refuge to Savannah-Sabula Bridge 
Co., for construction of highway between Sae 
vanna, Ill., and Sabula, Iowa. Reptd. to 8, 
June 20. 

Indians 
status: 
For deferred payment relief of 
homesteaders on diminished Colville Indian 
Reservation, Wash. Passed 8. Apr. 11. Passed 
H. June 21. 

S. 3864. Authorizing expenditures ; from 
Colo. River tribal funds for reimbursable 
loans. Passed S. Apr. 25. Passed H. June 21, 

Irrigation 
Changes in status: 

8S. 4614. Relative to adjustment of watere 
right puree: Passed S. June 8. Passed H, 
June 21, 


Changes in 
8. 2983. 


Judiciary 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 10587. Por alternate jurors in cere 
tain criminal cases. Passed H. May 16. Reptd& 
to 8. June 20. 

H. R. 11390. To detach Hardeman County 
Farm, Fort Worth div. of northern judicial 
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~~ Deciduous Fruit 


I. C. C. Overrules Decision 
Formerly Issued in Case 
Involving Shipments 
From the Pacific Coast 


Former findings of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that freight rates on 
fresh deciduous fruits from California to 
“transcontinental destinations were unrea- 
sonably high were reversed June 20 by the 
Commission, dismissing the complaint of 
the California Growers’ & Shippers’ Pro- 
tective League. (Docket No. 19130 and re- 
lated cases.) (Excerpts from the Commis- 
sion’s order were printed in the issue of 

e 21.) 
one full text of the Commission's con- 
clusions holding the present rates not 
unreasonable under changed conditions, 
sop ed proceedings involve the rates on 
the products of an important, specialized 
branch of the agricultural industry of the 
west coast, which furnishes one of the 
main streams of révenue for the carriers 
which reach that section. The matter is 
of great importance to both the carriers 
and to the growers. This record indicates 
that during the time covered thereby, the 
rates on the traffic involved have been 
“ well remunerative. 
Normal Cost of Service 


If we should or could take past normal 
cost of service as the test, some reduction 
in the rates should be made. But cost of 


oe 


arges |Prayage Practices ‘Gold Production 
To Be Investigated 


Inquiries Ordered by I. .C. C. 
On Delivery Arrangements 
Of Two Railroads 


Practices of the St. Louls Southwest- 
ern and Missouri Pacific railroads of ab- 
sorbing truckage and drayage charges on 
carload and less-than-carioad shipments 
between their tracks and industries lo- 
cated on lines of other roads, and be- 
tween their tracks and the doorways, 
docks, platforms of shippers and con- 
signees in certain Missouri and Arkansas 
cities, was made the subject of an investi- 
gation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission June 21. (Docket No. 25325.) 

The Commission will inquire into the 
practices mentioned to determine if they 
are in violation of the law, and whether 
such activities are “consistent with hon- 
est, efficient, and economical manage- 
ment” as contemplated by section 15a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Hearings on the inquiry will be held 
at Little Rock, Ark., July 15,.and at St. 
Louis, Mo., July 18, before Examiner 
Taylor. 


Reduced Duty on Alloy 
Approved by President 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
sisting essentially of aluminum and silicon 
used in nonferrous metallurgy. With re- 
spect to such alloys, known as silicon alum- 
inum and aluminum silicon, the Commis- 
sion makes no findings. (2) Alloys com- 


iron known as ferrosilicon aluminum and 
ferroaluminum silicon. This latter group 
of alloys is used to deoxidize molten steel. 





rvice is not and in the present emer- 
caer conditions could not well be made 
the sole test. 

The record speaks in the past, and of. 
conditions greatly different from those 
which now surround the carriers and 
growers. There have been changes in all 
the basic factors—the amount of tarffic, 
the cost of suppiles, wages, the credit 
conditions of the carriers—which enter 
into the cost of service estimates; but 
while we know material changes of con- 
sequence have occurred, they can not be 
translated into amounts by which we can 
adjust the past cost of service estimates 
to reflect either the present or the condi- 
tions of the immediate future so far as 
they may be projected from a considera- 
tion of the immediate circumstances. 

We must take notice of the general 
fact of the decline in the volume of traffic, 
affecting commodities generally; and of | 
the familiar principle which operates in 
such circumstances to increase the cost 
per unit of performance of those items of 
outlay which are fixed and do not vary 
with traffic. 

In the aggregate these changes, while to 
a certain extent counterbalancing, will 
make for much greater present day unit | 
costs for service than those indicated of | 
record. The cost of service estimates be- 
fore us we can not rely upon for the pres- 
sent, or for any reasonable future period 
now in sight, without further examination 
and correction, which none of the parties 
seem to desire. 


Growth in Movement 


The rates we are considering are for 
the most part the rates in effect prior to) 
th. war, subjected to general increases 
and reductions. Other than these general 
changes and the temporary reductions due | 
to our previous order in the California | 
case, there have been no changes in the 
rates to the East, with the exception of a 
reduction in 1926 of the rates on pears 
from the Northwest from $1.875 to $1.73. 
The assailed rate of $1.73 from California | 
is the 1911 rate of $1.15 subjected to the 
general changes. The Northwest rates of 
$1.50 on apples and $1.875 on deciduous 
fruits other than apples and pears are 
the rates of $1 and $1.25 in effect in 1915 
brought down to Jate. 

Since 1911 the deciduous fruit move-| 
ment from the west coast has grown from 
approximately 25,000 carloads to more 
than 100,000 carloads annually. This | 
growth has been largely attributable to 
the increase in shipments of grapes from 
California and of apples from the North- 
west. While no_ substantial reduction 
from the prewar levels has been made 
from the Northwest, except the general | 
rduction of 1922, and except on pears, | 
there was an increase in the minimum 
weights in 1918. The minimum on apples 
was increased from 30,000 pounds to a 
minimum of 31,000 to 36,000 pounds, de- 
pendent upon the length of the car, and 
the minimum on other deciduous fruits 
was increased from 24,000 to 26,000 pounds. 
The average loading of California grapes 
has increased from 13.9 tons in 1923 to 
15.9 tons in 1929. The other deciduous 
fruits generally load but slightly in excess 
of the minimum of 13 tons. 

From the stateemnt that the rates in 
effect are for the most part those in effect 
prior to the war, with the general in- 
creases and reductions, an important ex-| 
ception must be made; these commodities. 
being agricultural products, were not sub- | 


Only a few ounces are used per ton of 
steel. Alsimin is the trade name of a 
grade of such alloy made in Switzerland. 
Imports of the latter group of alloys were 
about 5,000,000 pounds in 1927 and in later 
years have been relatively unimportant. 
Domestic consumption has not exceeded 
6,000,000 pounds per year. 

The commission obtained as of 1930 
costs of production and other data from 
the domestic producer and from the for- 
eign producer in Switzerland, the principal 
competing country. Inasmuch as there 
was only a single domestic and a single 
foreign producer neither the costs ob- 
tained nor the precise difference in costs 
are published as to do so would reveal 
the operations of the individual concerns. 
The investigation indicates that the pres- 
ent rate of duty of 5 cents per pound on 
the alloys of aluminum, silicon, and iron 
containing 20 but not more than 52 per 
centum of aluminum should be decreased 
to 2% cents per pound. This change 
which has been proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent will become effective July 18, 1932. 

No findings are made concerning the 
alloys of aluminum and silicon inasmuch 


posed essentially of aluminum, silicon, and ; 
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During Year in 


Alaska Expands 


Value of Output of Other 
Minerals Is Generally Low- 
er According to Depart-‘ 
ment of the Interior 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
for the territory is valued at $641,591,000. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Mines in Alaska produced minerals 
worth $12,278,000 in 1931, as against $13,- 


12,000 in 1930, according to an announce-! - 


ment made by the Interior Department 
today through the Geological Survey. The 
total value of the mineral output of the 
Territory since 1880 is $641,591,000. 

The following tadle shows in summary 
form the mineral output of Alaska for 
1931 and for comparison the production 
of the same minerals in 1930: 


1930 
Gold .... 


| Copper 
|Silver . 
;}Coal .. 
| Tin, metallic . Nv 

| Lead x 136,500 
Miscellaneous mineral | 


products, including 
petroleum, platinum 
108,000 157,300 


metals, limestone, etc. 
$12,278,000 $13,812,000 


There was a substantial increase in the 
value of the output of gold, but a decrease 
in the value of the other mineral com- 
modities. The decrease is interpreted as 
being. due not only to the very low prices 
that prevailed for the metals such as 
copper, silver, and lead but also to the 
deterrent effect of those low prices in 
discouraging the undertaking of new en- 
terprises and dissuading operators from 
making even as large an output as they 
ordinarily would from the mines already 
operating. 

Obviously, Alaska has not escaped the 
world-wide stagnation of business and the 
accompanying depression of the last two 
years. Instead, therefore, of regarding the 
foregoing record as one to cause alarm 
for the future of the Alaska mining in- 
dustry, it seems that when all things are 
considered the record of a decrease of 
only about 11 per cent compares favorably 
with the records from similar enterprises 
in the States. 

Each year brings more and more gen- 
eral development throughout the Territory, 
and these improvements in ‘general con- 
ditions are stimulating prospectors and 
others to undertake the development of 
deposits that had previously been too 
difficult to exploit. Such improvements 
are exerting a continuing and. growing 





as no cost of production data were secured | 
nor are findings made concerning those | 
alloys of aluminum, silicon, and iron} 
containing less than 20 per centum or 
more than 52 per centum of aluminum. | 


Affidavit by Beneficiary 
Held ‘Due Proof of Death’ 


[Continued from Page 5.} 
the beneficiary, in order to recover on 
such policies, to establish anything other 
than the bare fact of the death of the in- 
sured. This we contend constitutes ‘the | 
due proof’ required by the policies in| 
suit herein. 

“A court will not permit the defendant 
in this case to read into the policies sued 
on herein any provision requiring the 
beneficiary to set up any fact except that 
of the death of William J. Dana, the in- 
sured) Neither will it permit the de- 
fendant to read into the policies any pro- 
vision that such proof of death shall be 
made upon blanks provided and furnished 
by the defendant.” 

Justice Wasservogel denied the motion 
of the company to dismiss the action and | 
hefa that “the proofs of death furnished | 
by the plaintiff are sufficient.” 

The plaintiff was represented by David 
Goldstein ani Alex Davis, of counsel; the 
defendant appeared by Louis H. Cooke, its | 
attorney. 
| 


we are of the view that the rate of $1.73 
from California is a maximum reasonable 
rate and should not be exceeded on simi- 
lar traffic from the-Northwest. No dif- 
ference in transportation conditions has 
been shown to justify the rate of $1.875 
from Washington, Oregon and Idaho to 
eastern destinations. In this respect the 
record is not subject to the same infirmi- 
ties that we have pointed out in discussing 
the reasonableness of the general level of | 
transcontinental deciduous fruit rates. 

The costs shown of record, even when 
modified to take into consideration. the | 
changed economic conditions, indicate 
that there must be an undue margin of 
profit under the $1.875 rate. To a large 
extent the carriers which voluntarily es- 





jected to the. emergency increases whic 


tablished and are now responsible for the 


force, so that each year Alaska is hecom- 
ing less and less an unknown): fi»mntier, 
and the hazards of mining under pioneer 
conditions are being correspondingly re- 
duced. ° 

The output of gold was distributed be- 
tween lodes and placers approximately 
in the proportion of 49 to 51——$4,665,000 
from lodes and $4,842,000 from placers. 


|The producing gold lodes are widely dis- 
| tributed through various parts of the Ter- 


ritory, but more than 82 per cent of the 


|told the court that “it is unnecessary for oytput came from lodes in southeastern 


Alaska, where accessibility to deep-water 
routes of communication and other favor- 
able conditions have permitted the suc- 
cessful mining of immense tonnages of 
low-grade gold ore. 

Placer Production 

The output of placer gold was approxi- 
mately the same as in 1930. Hundreds of 
camps contributed to the output, but 
those in the Yukon Basin contributed the 
greatest amount, and those in Seward 
Peninsula came next. More than 77 per 
cent of the total placer production of 
the Territory was mined by dredges, of 
which 28 were active during 1931—13 in 
the camps in the Yukon Valley, 14 in 
Seward Peninsula, and 1 in the Kusko- 
kwim Valley. 

Together these dredges produced. gold 
to the value of $3,749,000. They are esti- 
mated to have handled about 10,214, 
cubic yards of gravel, and the gold recov- 
ered was worth about 36.7 cents a cubic 
yard. No new dredges were built during 
the year, but five old dredges that had 
been idle for some time were recon-| 
structed and again active in 1931. Four} 
dredges that were active in 1930 were 
idle during the year. | 

The output of copper in 1931 was 22,614,- | 
000 pounds, on nearly 10,000,000 pounds 
less than in 1930, and its value was nearly 
2,637,000 less than in 1930. Practically 
the whole of the Alaska copper comes 
from two mines operated by the Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation, both of which 
are in the Copper River section. The ore 
from the properties in the Copper River 
region is largely high-grade. copper sul- 
phide and carbonate. All the Alaska cop- 
per ore is shipped to the States for smelt- 
ing. The great decline in the amount of 
copper is attributable to the fact that one 





| 
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Rulings 
A 


HE Interstate Commerce 


in Railway Finance Proceedings 
nd Examiners’ Reports Are Announced Favored 


ion has just made public finance decisions 


and examiners’ reports which are summarized as follows: 


F. D. No. 9173—Fort Smith & Western 
Railway Company Receiver Reconstruction 
Loan. Upon further consideration of the 
application of the receiver of the Fort 
Smith & Western Railway Company for a 
loan of f,mantsnce from the Reconstruction 
Finance rporation, an additional loan of 
$65,434 approved. Terms. prescribed,. Pre- 
vious report, 180 I. C. C, b 

F. D. No. 9440.—Arlington & Fairfax Rail- 
way pany Reconstruction Loan. wa 
application, approval of a loan of $18, to 
the Arlington & Fairfax Railway Company 
pd > Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
enied, 


Examiners’ Reports 


Terminal Services: No. 15445.—McCor- 
mick Warehouse Company v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. Upon second further hearing 
arrangement proposed by defendant to 
make allowances to the Terminal Warehouse 
Company for performing terminal services 


renter 
in connection with the loading and unload- 
ing of waterborne carload re ge freight 
at Baltimore, Md., found to no different, 
in substance, than the practice found un- 
lawful in report on further were 148 
I, C. C. 299. Order in 148 I. C. C. , af- 
firmed. 
Radios: No. 24525.—Brunswick Radio Cor- 
ration v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
ilroad Co. nd-class rate charged on 
carloads of radio chassis and mixed carloads 
of radio and loud speaker chassis from 
Muskegon, Mich., to Dubuque, Iowa, found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
Acquisition: No. 24565.—Clover Splint Coal 
Company, Inc., v. Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co. Defendant's refusal to main- 
tain complainant's line of railroad from the 
latter's mine to connection with defend- 
ant’s rails, or its refusal to purchase such 
line of railroad. found not to result in a 
violation of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
Complaint dismissed. 


Use of Unfair Practices'in Business 


Will Be Discontinued by 18 Companies 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


facts are made public for the benefit of 
the trade or industry involved and the 
guidance of the public in these matters. 

The stipulations numbered from 891 to 
908 are described briefly as follows: 


891.—Corporation manufacturing women’s 
hats agrees to stop use of word “Panama” in 
any way that would deceive buyers into be- 
Heving the articles are made from the Jipi- 
japa leaf in accordance with process used in 
making Panama hats. 

892.—Corporate manufacturer of soft drinks 
discontinues describing product as “Vichy” in 
a way which would deceive buyers into the 
erroneous belief that the product is a Vichy 
or an artificial Vichy. 

893.—Individual selling colonial coverlets will 
cease advertising products as hand-made or 
woven by hand, when this is not true. 

894.—Dress fabrics corporation will no longer 
employ the words “crepe,” “chiffon,” “velvet” 
and “pongee” so as to imply that its products 
are made of silk when this is not true. 

895.—Copartners selling and distributing 
knit g@ re to no longer make use in 
advertising of.the words “knitting mills” so 
as to deceive purchasers into believing that 
they own, control or operate a factory. 

896.—The word_‘‘manufacturers” will not be 
used by an individual selling upholstery fab- 
rics who neither owns nor operates a mill. 

897.—Corporation manufacturing a liquid 
polish stops use of word “wax’’*to describe a 
product not containing wax. 

898.—Representations that it manufactures 
the products it sells, will be discontinued by 
a corporation seliing paints, varnishes and 
kindred commodities. 

899.—Corporate manufacturer of an alleged 
artificial Vichy water salts will cease use of 
words “Vichy” and “articficial” so as to de- 
ceive purchasers into believing the product to 
be an artificial Vichy water containing essen- 
tial ingredients of natural ‘Vichy water, when 
such is not the fact. 

900-901.—A corporation and an individual 
selling typewriter ribbons stop use of an ad- 
vertising designation which would deceive 
purchasers into erroneously believing the 
product had been coated three times. 

902.—Individual selling paper products stops 


use of word “mills” when he neither owns 
nor operates a paper mili, 

903.—Typewriter ribbon sales corporation 
discontinues use of words which- would indi- 
cate that its products are made of silk, when 
this is not true. 

904.—Copartners selling and distributing al- 
leged malt product abandon use of words in 
advertisements which imply their products 
are imported. When the product. is composed 
in substantial part,of imported ingredients 
the advertising matter above mentioned shall 
refer to the particular ingredient imported 
and otherwise clearly indicate that.the product 
is not composed wholly of ingredients of for- 
eign origin. . 


905.—A_ corporation manufacturing products 
| for use by bottlers in preparing soft drinks, 
will cease use of the word “fruit”? alone or 
with the word “flavor” to advertise its prod- 
ucts designated ‘‘orange” and “wine,” in ways 
which would tend to deceive buyers into be- 
lieving these products contain fruit or the 
juice thereof, or are flavored therewith, when 
this is not true. The words “orange,” “grape” 
and “citric acid” will not be used to imply 
that the products are composed of these fruits 
or contain this acid. 

906.—A patent medicine vendor will drop the 
word “laboratories” from her trade name and 
advertising matter so as not to deceive pur- 
chasers in believing that .she owns, operates 
or controls a plant, factory or laboratory 
wherein -the products she sells are made or 
compounded. She will cease representing that 
certain prices are “special” or “introductory” 
when, in fact, they are her regular prices. 

907.—Copartners manufacturing cigars will 
discontinue use in advertising or on cigar 
bands of the words “Havana,” ‘de Cuba,” or 
“from Cuba,” to designate cigars not com- 
posed wholly of tobacco grown. on the island 
of Cuba. 

908.—A corporation selling food products di- 
rectly to consumers through soliciting sales- 
men will stop representing erroneously the 
following: That it grows or. packs the products 
it sells; that it is a California corporation or 
that it maintains an office in a certain city 
of that Staté; and that it is classified by the 
Census Bureau as a “manufacturer by con- 
tract,” when such is not the fact. 








Employment in Various States Is Aided 
By Building Activity and Relief Agencies 
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the cotton-textile mills. No material im- 
provement was noted in the subnormal sched- 
ules that prevailed in the hardwood and 
novelty mills, although some of these plants 
were quite busy. Practically all sardine- 


canning plants and several granite quarries | 


were inactive. 


Part time, with reduced forces engaged, pre- | 


vailed in the majority of the shoe factories, 
but some of these plants were busy through- 
out the month and several anticipated a fairly 
good rate of activity during the next 30 days. 
Shipyards and allied industries were less ac- 
tive as compared with Aprily however, one 
large establishment expects to materially in- 
crease its force in June. 

The steam railroads engaged 300 additional 
workers, principally in the maintenance-of- 
way departments. The starting of many State 
highway and bridge-construction projects ab- 
sorbed large numbers of skilled and unskilled 


workers and new contracts were awarded to} 


cost over $604,000. Activities in the logging 
and pulpwood camps were at a low level. 
Although many men were engaged in the 
agricultural areas, a large surplus of these 
workers obtained. Building programs in most 
sections of the State remained below normal; 
however, work on a number of public and 
private projects employed many building me- 


chanics. 
-~+ + 

Massachusetts.—A large surplus of labor was 
apparent throughout the State during May. 
While the activities of relief committees 
showed a tendency to slacken, they aided 
many workers in securing temporary jobs. A 
marked gain in employment was reported in 
the automobile-assembling plants, and sev- 
eral concerns producing automotive equip- 
ment anticipate being somewhat busier in 
June. 

Operations generally in the machine shops 
and foundries remained on a curtailed basis; 
however, a few reported an improvement 
when compared with April. A gain in em- 
ployment occurred in a few rubber-footwear 
factories, but production declined somewhat 
in several others. The electrical-equipment 
plants were not very active and a marked de- 
crease in employment was registered in this 
industry. 

A seasonal recession in operations was also 








Shipping Board Chairman 
Is Confirmed by Senate 


T. V. O'Connor, Chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, was approved by the Senate 


of the former producing mines in La-| at a night session June 20 for an addi- 


h ; 
were permitted in Fi ; maintenance of the blanket rate of $1.73 
1931, cae. od in Fittesn Perens Case, | from California are the same as those 
Need of Adjustment | which maintain the higher rates from the 


Some anomalies appear in the situation | 
which requires adjustment. | 

There seems to be good reason for the | 
rates from the Northwest on deciduous 
fruits, other than apples, being upon the 
same basis as, and of equal amounts with, 
those from California upon the same com- 
modities to the same destinations, and, in 
the circumstances, the existing rate from 
California, $1.73, is a reasonable maximum 
rate, which should not be exceeded, and is 
resonable for application from the Pacific 
Northwest, as herein defined. 

Some of the short-haul rates, notably 
those to Group J. would normally require 
readjustment, no doubt, upon the facts 
shown of record, as to the cost of service, 
if they stood alone. But historically and 
commercially these rates are a part of a 
blanket group adjustment which all the 
parties are desirous of maintaining, and 
the lower rates to Group J are simply 
the result of the division of the former 
Western territory into two rate groups in 
1920, and the application of different per- 
centage rates of increases therein. The 
rates to Group J. under the circumstances, 
can not be considered apart from the 


great blanketed territory immediate’; be- | 


yond, and should not be disturbed un- 
less the rates to that blanketed terrftory 
are reduced, or the blanket is disrupted, 
neither of which is yermitted by this 
record. 
Disparity of Rates 

The Southern Idaho rates are not 
blanketed except to the most distant 
groups; to nearer groups they are 
less in amounts than the rates from 
the States of California, Washington, 
and Oregon, and from northern Idaho, be- 
cause appreciably lesser distances of 
movement are involved. To many points 
they are on a lower basis than from the 
States named. The relation bewteen the 
southern Idaho rates and those from 
. northern Idaho and from the States far- 


| Northwest than from California. 


Northwest to the same destinations. Some 
of the originating carriers serving Cali- 
fornia also serve the Northwest. The des- 
tination lines are for the most part iden- 
tical. 

Voluntary Changes 


The adjustments in question are volun- 
tary. The conditions are such that the 
i service is no more valuable from the 
Under 
all the circumstances, the $1.73 rate from 
| California furnishes a good measure of 
|the reasonableness of the rates on simi- 
| lar traffic from the Northwest. The rates 
here condemned from Washington, Ore- 
gon, and northern Idaho are to a huge 
blanket, while the rates from southern 


Idaho are generally graded point to point 
rates. 


touche Islan@ closed down late in the pre- 
ceding year and at the operating mines 
mining was conducted on a very much 
reduced scale, 


Recovery of Silver 

None of the Alaska ores are mined| 
solely for their silver content, but con- 
siderable silver is recovered as a minor 
| constituent from the ores of gold and 
;copper. In 1931 silver to the value of 
$56,200 was recovered from the copper | 
ores,. $37,600 from the gold lode ores, and 
| $8,200 from the placer gold; that total 
was 352,000 ounces, having a value of 
$102,000. This marks a very great falling 
off in value from 1930, which is attribut- 
able to the-—lower selling price of silver 
and to the greatly decreased output of 
copper ores, from which a large part of 
the Alaska silver is derived. In reality, 
however, th edecrease in quantity was only 
about 14 per cent, whé€reas the price of 





This record, therefore, does not indi- 
cate what, if any, adjustment in the 
southern Idaho rates on deciduous fruits 
other than apples should follow, except 
that they should in no instance exceed the 
blanket rates of $1.73 from the more dis- 
tant points of origin. In other respects 
the rates assailed are upon this record, 
|not shown to be unreasonable, or other- 
| wise unlawful. 

We find that the rates assailed from 
| Washington, Oregon, and Idaho to points 
in the United States as described in the 
complaints are and for the future will 
be unreasonable to the extent that the 
jrates therefrom on deciduous fruits other 
|than apples exceed or may exceed $1.73. 
| This finding is not to be taken as ap- 
| proving or suggesting any increase in 
rates from and to points in the nearer 
| groups or to intermediate short-haul ter- 
|ritory where such rates may be lower than 
|the rate of $1.73 heréin found to be rea- 
sonable as a maximum. - 

Necessarily our findings are based upon 
the record before us. They neither pre- 
clude a reexamiantion of the question in 
normal circumstances nor upon a fecord 





ther west does not seem unfair; and un- 


which shows adequately the effect of the 


less a general reduction in those rates is| present conditions. Nor is any readjust- 


made, the southern Idaho rates seem 
reasonably adjusted. 
This record affords no justification foi 


;ment precluded which the negotiations 
}of the parties may suggest to be necessary 
or desirable in their mutual interest, or 


the disparity between the rates on decidu-|t2 meet competitive conditions. or other- ; ee 
ous fruits, other than apples, from the|wise in the exercise of sound managerial| Platinum metals, quicksilver, and lime- 
Northwest.and those from California, and | discretion. 


silver per ounce fell nealy 25 per cent. 

The load produced from Alaska ores in 
1931 amounted to 3,321,000 pounds, which 
at the average selling price of lead for 
the year was worth $126,000. This was the 
largest output of lead in Alaska since 
this metal was first produced in the Terri- 
tory and exceeded the output of 1930 by 
over 590,000 pounds though because of the 
small price paid for lead the total value 
was tlt of many years: Most of the 
lead was recovered as a by-product in 
connection with the mining of-gold ores in 
southeastern Alaska. 

Coal Output for Year 

Coal to the value of $556,000 was pro- 
duced in 1931 from Alaska mines, prin- 
cipally in the Matanuska and Healy 
fields. This marked a decrease both in 
quantity and. value, but the output of the 
year, 105,900 tons, has been exceeded in 
only three, years in the entire period that 
coal ‘ining has been in progress in Alaska. 
No Alaska coal is exported, but 30,772 tons 
was imported from the States, chiefly 
from Washington, and 17,796 tons from 
foreign countries, chiefly British Colum- 


tional term of six years, the Senate con- 
Senate voted to recommit the nomination 


° 


reported in plants manufacturing confec- 
tionery, Many cotton mills operated on con- 
siderably reduced schedules and a number 
were closed during part of the month. A 
low rate of activity obtained in a large num- 
ber of the worsted and woolen mills; however, 
a few of these factories reported an increase 
in operations. 

A curtailment of activity was noted in a few 
plants producing silk goods, rayon materials, 
and tire fabric. Although a fair level of em- 
ployment was maintained in a number of 
shops producing’ men's garments,’ many en- 
gaged in the manufacture of women’s cloth- 
ing operated far below capacity, and a con- 
siderable number of these workers were idle. 

Several knit-goods and print-cloth mills were 
fairly busy, while others were not as active. | 
There was little improvement in the granite 
industry. The shipbuilding yards employed 
less workers when compared with April. Op- 
erations in the fishing industry continued far 
below normal. Seasonally curtailed operations 
were reported generally in the shoe factories; 


| however, several of these plants maintained a 
| fair rate of activity and a few worked over- 


time. 

A number of the leather tanneries reported 
some curtailment. An improvement was noted 
in a few plants manufacturing paints and 
varnishes, radio tubes, automobile carpets, and 
hats. A reduction in employment occurred in 
a few jewelry factories. 

There was a falling off in the production of 
writing paper, but operations held up fairly 
well in the majority of the other paper mills. 
Practically all furniture and woodworking 
plants worked part time. Many printing, pub- 
lishing, and bookbinding establishments op- 
erated considerably below normal. 

Steam railroad workers were more steadily 
| but 200 men were released from 
maintenance-of-way forces. A fair volume of 
building was under way in some places, but 
many building mechanics were idle. State 
highway work did not employ additional men 
in May; however, the outlook for June is more 
encouraging. 

aa improvement programs engaged 
many laborers. The demand for farm help 
increased somewhat, but a large surplus of 
this class of help was apparent. 


+ ++ 


ichigan.—While some increase in operat- | 
g schedules occurred in ‘several of the ma- 
jor industries throughout the Sta during 
May, there was only a slight improvement in 
the volume of employment. Many of the 
manufacturing establishments reported the 
continuance of curtailed activities, including 
automobile, automobile-accessory plants, 
foundries, iron and steel mills, casting and 
metal plants, furniture and woodworking fac- 
tories, paper, paint, and flour mills, radio, elec- 
trical and refrigerator concerns. 
Overtime obtained in a forge shop during 





iver | 





part of the month. Highway construction and 
seasonal activity absorbed a number of the 
unemployed. Building and dredging projects 
wil) be under way early in June. ‘“Make- 
work” drives were initiated in many cities, 
which with the continued efforts of unemploy- 
ment relief committees and the United States 
Employment Service resulted in the placement 
of many men and women. River and lake 
traffic will increase in volume in the next 30 
days. Sufficient farm labor was available in 
all localities. 
+++ 


Minnesota.—Approximately 10,000 men were 
employed on State » highway-construction 
projects during May, and announcement was 
|made that additional workers will be en- 
gaged in June. Farm labor appeared in bet- 
ter demand, but little difficulty was encoun- 
tered in supplying all requirements. 

The opening of Summer hotels and resorts 
throughout the State resulted in increased 
employment among these workers. Many 
male and female laboregs have been placed by 
public employment offices in the larger cities. 
Employment in lake shipping and iron-mining 
operations was greatly below normal. 

While the number of large building projects 
under way was less than usual for this time 

{ the year, employment among building- 
rades men improved considerably. Domestic 
heip was in good demand. A surplus of 
clerical and factory workers prevailed. Cur- 
tailed operations obtained in the meat-packing 
houses, flour mills, and in the various de- 
partments of the railroad. The automobile- 
accessory plants showed further slight in- 
creases in forces. . 


++ + 


Mississippi.—Although an upward trend in 
employment was noted, in the agricultural 
areas, on highway construction, and in several 
manufacturing establishments, considerable 
unemployment prevailed in all parts of the 
State during May. Railroad employment con- 
tinued below normal. , 

Municipal improvements were in progress 
in some localities. Temporary work for un- 
|employed men and women was created by un- 

ri r - emplayment xelist a in any = 

i | munities, e bu ng of post offices, levee 
the output of tin in 1931 showed s great | ork, a veterans’ hospital, and other Federal 
falling off both in quantity and in value.| rojects employed many men, The opening 
|The total value of the other products was | of two large canneries, recently stecte . gave 
| $108,000, or somewhat less than that of the| work to a large number of people. 

‘ ‘ - 8. e . 5, 
|similar group of products in 1930. | Naval-stores establishments, lumber mill 


| cottonseed-oil mills, cotton-textile factories, 
The foregoing notes are taken from a 


tion for the post. 

Opposition to the confirmation was ex- 
pressed by Senator McKellar (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, while. Mr. O’Connor was sup- 
ported by Senator white (Rep.), of Maine. 

During the same executive session the 
Senate voted to recommit the nomination 
of Ernest A. Burguieres as Commissioner 
of Immigration, Port of New Orleans, La., 
to the Committee on Immigration. 


Costs of Manufacturing 
Helium Gas Discussed 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


to determine the total actual cost. To 
the total actual cost the commercial pro- 
ducer must add profit. Because of this 
difference in accounting methods it is 
obviously unfair to compare the partial 
costs of the Bureau of Mines, which 
merely reflect interdepartmental book- 
keeping figures, with a commercial pro- 
ducer’s selling price, which includes com~ 
plete actual costs and a profit. 

Since the Helium Company’s price for 
34,200,000 cubic feet of helium would have 
been less than $1,162,300, and the Govern- 
ment’s total actual cost was more than 
$348,000, it follows that $814,800 was not 
saved, and such claim is unfounded and 
untrue. 

In future published statements we re- 
quest you to refrain from comparing your 
|partial costs on large quantities of he- 
lium with our past selling prices for small 
quantities, and thereby avoid misleading 
the public. 


eaten 











bia, so that the total consumption of coal 
in Alaska in 1931 amounted to approxi- 
mately 154,500 tons. 

Among the products that entered less 
largely into the Alaska mineral industry 
in 1931 may be mentioned tin, petroleum, 





jstone for cement. Compared with 1930 


| creameries, aan Peg SA Gta tae wood- | 
comprehensive report of the United States! working plants, and other miscellaneous e1- 
| Geological Survey, entitled “Mineral in- | terprises ares senniee woe near 
| dustry of Alaska in 1931,” which was _| part-time schedules. e surplus of la a 
, pre-| ombracing ‘all classes, predominated among 
| pared by Philip S. Smith and will form one] building-trades men and clerical and pro- 
\of the seri¢s of similar reports that the! fessional help. 
Geological Survey has issued to describe The review of conditions in other 
the progress of Alaska mining each year’ States will be printed in the issue of 
| since 1904, June 23, 
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Dutch Ship Subsidy 
by Cabinet 


Netherlands Government Sup- 
ports Bill Creating Com- 
pany to Finance Lines 


Passage of a ship subsidy bill by the 
Dutch Parliament is seen as a result of 
cabinet backing, according, to a report 
from Minister Laurits S. Swenson, The 
Hague, 

The bill provides Yor the formation of 


le limited liability company to be called 


the “Company for the Promotion of Na- 
tional Shipping Interests,” with a nominal 
capital of about $2,000,000, of which 52 
per cent is to be owned by the State, and 
the remainder of the shares to be sold to 
Dutch shipping concerns that may receive 
aid from the concern. 

Since only 10 per cent of the subscrip- 
tion need be paid at the beginning, it 
would necessitate an increase of only 
260,000 florins in the budget for 1932. The 
remainder of the capital is subject to call 
as needed, and the company has the right 
to borrow money on its own bonds with 
a state guarantee. The management is 
to be vested in a board of five directors, 
three of whom are to be appointed by 
the government. 

The cabinet stated that while it was 
opposed in principle to subsidies, two fac- 
tors have motivated the governntent in 
its action. First, shipping intere#ts can 
not secure long-term loans in the open 
market at present because the banks de- 
mand such a high rate of liquidity; and 
second, the government is acting on the 
theory that the bill is not to finance 
“losses, but finance the necessary period 
of transition until the industry can place 
itself on a more stable basis.” The gov- 
ernment further explain that 54 per cent 
of the world’s shipping is now in the 
hands of countries on a depreciated cur- 
rency basis—(Issued by the Department 
of Commerce.) 


Air Lines Extended 
In Latin America: 


Recent Developments in Sev- 
eral Countries Reviewd 


Reports of a number of developments in 
commercial aviation have been receied by 
the Commerce Department from repre- 
sentatives in Latin and South American 
cities. Among these is the report from 
Vice Consul Leo P. Hogan, Montevideo, 
Uruguay, stating that the government has 
issued a decree definitely regulating the 
movement of passengers and merchandise 
from foreign countries into Uruguay. In 
the past, operators of airline have been 
handicapped by the lack of uniformity in 
practice at different airports and cities. 
This deevlopment is looked upon as a 
constructive one in aviation circles of 
South America. 

A report from Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, 
states that the Mexico-Cuba Aviation 
Company of Mexico, intends to extend its 
passenger and mail service from Nuevo 
Laredo to San Antonio, Tex., on a daily 
schedule. The service is planned so that 
passengers and mail from Mexico City 
may make direct connections with air- 
lines operating in the United States. A 
mail contract for the extension is said 
to have been obtained by the company 
from the Mexican government. 

The Compania Nacional de Aviacion, 
headquarters in Guatemala City, is nego- 
tiating for the use of landing space on 
the outskirts of Belize, British Honduras, 
with the intention of extending its service 
from Guatemala City, through Flores and 
on to Belize, according to a report from 
the consulate at Belize. It is maintained 
that such a service would prove beneficial 
in the development of this section of 
British Honduras as well as bring Flores 
within the trade territory of Belize—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Two Montana Railways 
Seek Further Tax Cut 


Helena, Mont., June 21. 


According to the chairman of the Mon- 
tana State Board of Equalization, James 
H. Stewart, a rehearing relative to the 
assessments of the railway property of 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
systems will be held June 30. The Board 
granted a reduction of 5 per cent from 
the 1931 figure, but both roads asked for 
a further hearing. 

On June 21 the Board will rehear the 
Milwaukee Railway assessment matter. 
The company asked for a reduction of 
15 per cent in its assessed valuation and 
5 per cent was granted. 

The Montana-Dakota Power Co. has 
also asked for a reduction in its assess- 
ment. No definite percentage was men- 
tioned, but an its petition the company 
stated that: its gross income has fallen 
off 20 per cent during the past year. 


Frankfort, Ky., June 21. 

The Kentucky Tax Commission has 
fixed the final assessment of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., at $16,523,000, an in- 
crease of $23,000 over last year. 

Final assessments of the East Kentucky 
Gas Company, Lexington, was fixed at 
$50,000 for the year 1929; $53,000 for 1930, 
and $56,000 for 1931. 


Business in Australia 
Continues to Improve 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

man foreign trade during May dropped to 
a record low level but the import decline 
was even more drastic than that of ex- 
ports. ‘The Bank of Poland reports a 
further shrinkage of the gold and cur- 
rency reserves during May, and the per- 
centage of cover against obligations fell 
slightly. 

oe foreign trade in May of this 
year showed a 40 per cent decline in im- 
ports and a 32 per cent decline in exports, 
as compared with last May; improvement 
is recorded in a few directions, with senti- 
ment more confident in Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces, wholesale demand 
somewhat better in Ontario, and automo- 
tive lines stronger in British Columbia; 
building permits during May showed a 
slight increase as compared with April. 

Conditions are uniformly unsatisfactory 
in all Japanese industries, with the silk 
and cotton situation particularly de- 
pressed. Market tendencies are downward 
in South China, and trading in Manchu- 
ria continues quiet. The tin market in 
British Malaya has derived encourage- 
ment from the prospect of firmer prices 
and general trading in the colony shows 
some gains, although sales of certain 
American products are rendered difficuit 
by the altered preferential duties which 
went into effect June 1. 

Sales of imported merchandise have 
suffered through the recent increases in 
duty in the Netherland East Indies; ow- 
ing to low prices, Japanese textiles are 
enjoying an advantage over those from 
other countries. Renewed depression is 
evident in Siam, but the rice market has 
become more active and exports continue 
to be larger than imports by a consider- 
able margin. 

Among the first encouraging signs to 
appear this year in the Philippines have 





Cattle Products 
Firmest Factor 
In Farm Market 


Some Lines S# ow Increase in 
Prices Despite General 
Irregularity, Says Agri- 
culture Department 


; [Continued from Page 1.] 

and the first cars were marketed during 
the week in Kansas. New crop receipts 
have been principaly of good quality and 
high protein but high in moisture. Har- 
vesting of new wheat began in southern 
Illinois and southeastern Missouri. For- 
eign wheat markets continued quiet with 
inquiry for spot relatively light. 

The rye market was generally feature- 
less. Corn markets strengthened slightly, 
under the influence of unusually light of-» 
ferings and a fairly active inquiry. Oats 
markets were dull as a result of very. small 
offerings and a limited demand. Current 
prices will scarcely pay handling and ‘ 
transportation charges, and only. grain 
from nearby points being shipped. 

Hay markets remained quiet in mid- 

une. Supplies were generally light and 
in only fair demand. Pastures and low- 
priced mill feeds are displacing much of 
the market hay. 


Feed Market Irregular 


Northwestern and centralwestern wheat | 


feed markets were advancing in mid- 
June; eastern markets were moderately 
higher, while the situation on the West 
coast was irregular. Cottonseed meal 
prices, while irregular, averaged about un- 
changed. Linseed meal prices continued 
on a sharp down trend, representing a 
continued shift towards a new flax crop 
basis. Prices dropped 50 cents at Min- 
neapolis, $1 at Buffalo and $2 at Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago and St. Louis. Soy bean 
meal was unchanged to slightly lower. 
Tankage prices remained unchanged but 
meat scraps were reduced $2.50 per ton at 
Kansas City to $20. Gluten feed and 
meal prices remained unchanged: Al- 
falfa meal moved upward at Kansas City 
in mid-June, due to hay yields in Colo- 
rado lighter than expected. 


Cattle and Hog Prices Gain 

Eastern shippers @nd order buyers set 
the early pace in the mid-June steer trade 
at Chicago but all interests were buying 
freely, and with the exceptions of choice 
steers which gained but little price 
ground, the general level of the slaughter 
steer market was 25 to 50 cents higher. 
The trade was active at the advance 


and heifers, and dry-lot butcher heifers. 

The mid-June upswing in the hog 
market carried prices to.the highest level 
touched within a seven week period. It 
apparently was not so much supply vol- 
ume or improved demand as it was the 
character of receipts that prompted the 
advance. The proportion of packing sows 
was much larger than any time in recent 
weeks, leaving a relatively small quota of 
butcher hogs on sale. Strictly choice 
kinds were quotable at $4. “Neither the 
pork provision market nor the fresh pork 
—_ kept pace with the advance in live 

Ogs. 

Sheep and Lamb Sales 

Considering supply volume, sheep and 
lamb trade was conducted on a basis en- 
couraging to the selling side, lambs hold- 
ing recent advances and yedrlings advanc- 
ing slightly_in the face of large supplies. 
Lambs arrived from wide areas, with the 
bulk of the week’s marketings of south- 
eastern, southwestern, Corn Belt and far 
northwestern origin. 

The feeling was frequently expressed in 
the wool trade that the woolen goods 
markets were showing a better tone, and 
that the situation offered considerable 
evidence favoring a continued moderate 
improvement in the market for raw wools. 
, Strictly combing 58’s, 60’s Ohio and 
Similar graded wool was sold in eastern 
markets at 15 to 16 cents in the grease or 
33 to 35 cents, scoured basis. > 

Unsettled Butter Markets 

The general tone of the butter markets 
was about steady around the middle of ‘ 
June, but the undertone was nervous .and 
unsettled. At Chicago receivers were free 
sellers at all times, but found their out- 
lets limited, as regular customers and users 
of butter were not operating freely and 
confined their purchases to immediate 
needs only. The usual speculative buyers 
appeared to lack confidence and were op- 
erating very cautiously, if at all. 

Cheese markets were generally un- 
changed. If there was any change at all 
it was in the direction of increased con- 
fidence. Trading on the whole became 
aonnet more active around the middle 
of June. 


Egg Prices Hold 

White eggs from nearby eastern areas 
advanced % cent at New York soon after 
the middle of the month, but those from 
the Pacific Coast remained unchanged. 
Receipts of eggs at the principal mar- 
kets continue to lag materially behind 
those of the corresponding periods of last 
year, but supplies are proving fully ample 
for current demand and storage’ require- 
ments. Figures just released by the 
United States Crop Reporting Board show 
that the number of birds in farmeflocks 
on June | this year was about 3 per cent 
smaller #ian the number in farm flocks 
on June 1 last year and that, also, fewer 
eggs per farm flock and per bird were 
laid on that date than on the same date 
last year or the five-year average. 

Supplies of fresh-killed broilers at the 
principal markets are showing the usual 
seasonal increase, but the market con- 
tinues firm on fancy stock, although ir- 
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which extended to yearlings, both steers | * 
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regular on lots showing lack of quality Y 


or grading. Fresh-killed fowls sell at 
steady prices. The market for frozen 
poultry is firm for fancy lots, but irregu- 
lar on low-quality stock. 

Some potaio markets strengthened after 
the middle of the month when the Gulf 
States had about completed their crop 
movement. City prices were mostly higher 
on new potatoes, except those from Cali- 
fornia. The Chicago carlot market was 
weaker. 

Melon and cantaloupe markets declined. 
Tomato markets also were lower. The 
market position of celery was generally 
weak. Lettuce from the West was in a 
strong position, but quotations on eastern 
receipts were steady to weaker. 


been the recent firmness in the abaca 
market and the distinct improvement in 
sugar prices. The gradual upward swing 
in Australian business remains unabated, 
with export volume heavy, wool produc- 
tion at a record level and prospects ex- 
cellent for the next wheat crop; iron and 
steel production is now about twice as 
active as at this time last year, and build- 
ing activities, though below normal, are 
increasing. 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


New Plan Offered 
For Regulation of 


Motor Transport 


Bill Introduced in House as 
Basis for Study of Prob- 
lems of Interstate Opera- 
tions on Highways 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sengers and freight and that this competi- 
tion is increasing; 

“3. Thatssuch competition is conducted 
under conditions of inequality, particularly 
in regard to regulation; 

“4, That a contributing cause; aside from 
the general business conditions, of the 
present unsatisfactory financial condition 
of the railroads is the existence of unre- 
strained competition by rival transporta- 
tion agencies; 

“5. That there is today, and probably 

¥would be under normal conditions, an 
excess of carrying capacity of existing 
transportation facilities; 

“6. That unrestrained competition is an 

impossible solution of the present trans- 
portation problem .and is incompatible 
with the aim of coordination under regu- 
lation; 

“1. That Federal legislation relating to 
the regulation of motor vehicles operating 
upon the public highways and engaged in 
interstate commerce is desirable in the 
public interest.” 


Need of Legislation 

On the basis of these findings, the Com- 
mission recommended legislation to regu- 
late and coordinate the transportation of 
passengers and property by motor vehicles 
along the lines that railroads are now 
regulated. 

The bill which I have introduced is 
based upon the bill (S, 2793) introduced 
by: Senator Couzens at the beginning of 
this session. A number of substantial 
changes have been made, however, for the 
purposes of carrying out, with only minor 
exceptions, the recommendations of the 
Commission. The provisions of the 
Couzens’ bill which relate to the regula- 
tion of railroad holding companies are not 
included for the reason that the House 
Committee, on May 19, 1932, reported out 
favorably the bill (H. R: 11634) which 
covers this subject separately (House Re- 
port 1387). 

The general provisions of the motor bus 
bill that I have introduced may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Provisions of Bill 


Common Carriers of Passengers by Mo- 
tor Vehicle: A common carrier of pas- 
sengers by motor vehicle is required to ob- 
tain from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity as a condition precedent to 
doing business, which shall be issued by 
the Commission with a view to preserving 
competition and maintaining adequate 
service. 

The Commission is authorized to estab- 
lish reasonable requirements with respect 
to the transportation of baggage, comfort 
of passengers, pick-up and delivery points, 
and other matters relating to the service 
to be rendered by such carriers, and to 
require the filing of insurance policies for 
the protection of the public. Such car- 
riers are required to charge just and rea- 
sonable rates in any individual case where 

it finds unjust and unreasonable rates 
are being exacted. \ 

For the purpose of maintaining com- 
petition among sych carriers by motor 
vehicle, no merger, consolidation, acquisi- 
tion of control of one carrier by another, 
or acquisition of control of two or more 
carriers by a holding company is permitted 
except with the approval of the Commis- 
sion. For the purpose of maintaining 
competition between such motor carriers 
and carriers by rail, mergers, consolida- 
tions, and acquisitions of control involv- 
ing both types of carriers are placed under 
the supervision of the Commission. 

Private Carriers 

Private carriers of passengers and com- 
mon and private carriers of property: No 
certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity is required for doing business as a 
private carrier of passengers by motor ve- 
hicle or as a common or private carrier of 
property by motor vehicle. A permit must} 
be obtained from the Commission, but 
this requirement is mainly for the pur- 
pose of making it possible for the Federal 
Government to acquire information which 
would not otherwise be available and 
which is deemed necessary before suitable 
legislation can be formulated for more 
comprehensive regulation of such types 
of motor carriers in the future. Such car- 
riers are required, however, to maintain 
insurance for the protection of the public 
and to file such reports as the Commission 
may request, and the operations of private 
carriers of passengers over fixed routes 
‘may be regulated to the extent necessary 
to prevent interference with common car- 
riers of passengers’ by motor vehicle 
thereon. 

Police regulations: There is no provision 
in the bill providing for Federal regulation 
with respect to safety of operation and 
equipment of motor vehicles, except with 
respect to the hours of work of drivers of 
common carriers by motor vehicles oper- 
ating over fixed routes or between fixed 
termini. The control that the States now 
possess under their police powers with re- 
spect to motor vehicles operating in inter- 
state and foreign commerce is expressly 
reserved. 

In introducing this bill during the clos- 
“ing hours of the present session of Con- 
gress, it is not my purpose to have it con- 
sidered by the Committee but for what 
might be called educational purposes, so 
that all parties interested may have an 
opportunity to study the bill and be pre- 
pared to submit their findings at the next 
session of this Congress, when it is hoped 
the bill may be considered and reported 
favorably to the House. 





Pennsylvania Legislature 


Called to Pass Relief Bills 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
gency loans by municipalities against un- 
collected delinquent taxes for relief pur- 
poses, constitutional amendment for a 
graded income tax, a $50,000,000 road loan, 
and economy in government. 

“There is a definite agreement,” the 
Governor said at the close of the confer- 
ence, “on the part of all conferees to push 
14 bills which have been approved. This 
does not mean, however, that there can 
not be a word changed anywhere. But 
they have been approved in principle. 
There probably will be a small number of 
amendments. But so far as the purpose 
and the main outline of the bills go, they 
are all approved and we are ‘all pledged 
to support them. 

“Reductions of appropriations already 
made will be laid before the extra session 
as a subject for its consideration, such 
reductions to go, first, to restoring the 
appropriations reduced by the Talbot 
Act; and, secondly, to balancing the 
budget. If anything should be left over, 
it may be used for unemployment relief.” 

“As I understand our agreement,” said 
Attorney General William A. Schnader, 
“the Legislature is to have submitted to 
it the question of providing money for 
unamployment relief either by the im- 
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House Orders Investigation : 


Into Post Office Department To 


Resolution A pproved for Inquiry Into Carry- 


ing of Mail, Leases, Sites . 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


to prevent further unethical practices, and 
if the allegations are false the Post Office 
Department should have this opportunity 
to be cleared. 

In the preamble to the resolution, which 
was stricken from it before given House 
approval—a formal procedure—it was 
stated that “it is charged and evidence 
has been submitted before several com- 
mittees that these deficits are due to ex- 
cessive air mail, railroad, and steamship 
transportation, as well as to the reckless 
and extravagant prices paid for land and 
leases for post offices.” 


Collusion Alleged 


“It is also charged,” the preamble said, 
“that collusion exists between contractors 
and the bonding companies which make 
it virtually impossible for independent 
contractors not in the combination to ob- 
tain bid bonds and thereby prevent com- 
petitive bidding. 

“It is charged that collusion exists be- 
tween architects, contractors and others 
whereby changes in plans and specifica- 
tions have been made after contracts have 
been let and whereby inferior materals 


and equipment contrary to those originally 


specified have been substituted. 

“It is charged and evidence has been 
submitted to the effect that it is proposed 
to purehase power, light, and heat for 
Government buildings and additions 
thereto at exhorbitant rates and under 
unjustifiable economic conditions, which 
if carried out will result in further in- 
creases in the postal deficit. 

“It is further charged that plans and 


Direct Loans Urged 
For Relief of City 


Chicago Spokesmen Ask Ad- 
vance From Emergency Fund 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
for emergency relief. We are paying 
$1,000,00@ a month in interest on what 
we have »orrowed.” 
Representative Strong (Rep.), of Blue 


Rapids, Kans., member of the Committee, 


asked why the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation should advance funds to the 
city if the city’s own banks will not. Mayor 
Cermak said the banks have done all they 
can and asked what the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is for but to extend 
relief. He declared the city’s security for 
such loans is 100 per cent good and equal 
to that given by the railroads. 

Mr. Sargent said that the citizens’ com- 
mittee has tried to compel all tax-spend- 
ing offices in the city to reduce their 
budgets but that the city has been bur- 
dened with tremendous charges in inter- 
est and other obligations. He said mem- 
bers of the citizens’ groups have worked 
day and night in an effort to meet the 
economic situation and to clear up the 
criminal situation. He said there are out- 
standing tax warrants for 1928, 1929 and 
1930 and the warrants for 1931 have not 
yet been in collection channels. 

Mr. Sargent said the city can submit its 
1931 tax anticipation warrants as assign- 
ments to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration as collateral security and in ad- 
dition can submit its 1932 tax anticipation 
warrants also security, for advances 
from the Corporation. He said the public 
school teachers, the city police and fire- 
men are in need. 


Direct Aid Bill Considered 


The House Banking and Currency 
Committee has pending before it the Wag- 
ner $300,000,000 bill (S. 4860) to. empower 
the Re truction Finance Corporation 
to make ns or advances to States and 
Territories for relief and work relief to 
those in need and distress arising from 
unemployment up to $300,000,000. That 
act, passed June 10, has been before the 
Committee without action so far. The 
delegation later conferred with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

the hope that the Wagner relief bili 
will be amended so that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation may loan directly 
to cities to the extent of $100,000,000, rep- 
resentatives of the city of Chicago went 
before the board of the Corporation June 
21 to explain the municipality’s need for 
8. loan, Mayor Anton Cermak stated orally 
June 21 after appearing before the board. 

Chicago Asks Assistance 

Unlike New York, Philadelphia and other 
cities, Chicago is not spending more than 
it is getting, but has been crippled be- 
cause litigation has prevented tax collec- 
tion, Mayor Cermak declared. Additional 
information made available by the Mayor 
follows: 

If Chicago could collect its taxes, it 
would not have to go before the Corpora- 
tion, but it is now presenting its tase for 
consideration in the event that the Wag- 
ner relief bill will enable the Corporation 
to aid cities. Representative Britten of 
Illinois will offer an amendmeat to the 
Wagner bill raising the fund for loans to 
municipalities and States from $50,000,- 
000 to $100,000,000. 

The Board of the Corporation gave the 
Chicago group a sympathetic hearing, but 
“you can’t borrow money on sympathy,” 
Mayor Cermak commented orally. In 
addition to the Mayor, Senators Glenn 
and Lewis, of Illinois, Representative Brit- 
ten and the Comptroller of Chicago at- 
tended the meeting. 


Bills and Resolutions 
_ And Changes in Status 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


distr. of Tex., and attach same to Wichita 

Falls div. of said distr. Passed H. June 21. 
Monuments 

Changes in status: 

H. R. 6490. For erection of memorial to 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski at Savannah, Ga. 
Reptd. to H. June 20. 

seneenel Defense 
Changes in status: 

H. & 6735. To authorize Secy. of Navy to 
fix clothing allowance for enlisted men of 
Navy. Reptd. to S, June 21. 

Bilis introduced . 

H. R.12731. Horr. To provide more effec- 
tively for natl. defense by increasing efficiency 
of Air Corps of Army; Military Affairs. 

Patents 
Changes in status: 

H. & 8984. To authorize licensing of pees 
ents owned by U. 8S. Reptd. to H. June 20, 
Bilis wmtroduced. 

S. 4912. Lewis. To protect copyrights and 
patents of foreign exhibitors at Chicago 
World's Fair Centennial Celebration; Patents. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Changes in status: 

H. zg 12360. To authorize Secy. of Treas. to 
enter into contract to purchase Grand Cen- 
tral Station P. O. and Office Bldg., N. ¥. City. 
Passed H. June 18. Reptd. to 8. June 21. 

Veterans 
Changes in status: , 

H. R. 8173. Relating to certain extensions 
of time in veterans’ insurance regulations. 
Passed H. May 16. Passed S. June 20 








position of new taxes or by borrowing 
money. It is to have a free hand to 
provide the money by either of these two 
methods. There is no commitment as to 
whether money shall be borrowed or raised 
by taxation. That is for, the Legislature 
to decide, if there is to be State money 
to distribute for unemployment relief now 
or hereafter.” 





specifications covering engineering work 
for Government buildings are at times 
poorly drawn, which results in contractors 
placing higher bids than they would have 
otherwise placed, in order to protect them- 
selves against the uncertainties occasioned 
by the said poorly drawn plans.” 

Representative Purnell (Rep.), of At- 
tica, Ind., ranking minority member of 
the Rules Committee, from which the 
resolution was reported, told the House 
that’ the measure was reported from his 
Committee without hearings, and that he 
did not think that was the proper pro- 
cedure. 

The committee which would be eheaen! 
with making this investigation, Mr. Pur- 
nell called a “political smelling commit- 
tee,” and added that he does not know of 
one member of the Post Office Committee 
who requested the authority to make this 
investigation. 

Results of Inquiries Debated 

Representative Underhill (Rep.), of 
Somerville, Mass., said he disliked the 
resolution because congressional investi- 
gation committees seldom do anything 
which produce results. ‘He pointed out 
that the resolution called for an expendi- 
ture of $10,000. 

Representative Maas (Rep.), of St. Paul, 
Minn., urged the House to approve the 
resolution, stating that if it is found that 
excessive expenditures have been made the 
investigation would result in economies. 
He said that other congressional investi- 
gations have proven fruitful, declaring that 
the investigation held py the Senate com- 
mittee relative to post office leases had 
saved millions of dollars. 

Various other members spoke for and 
against the resolution and it was adopted. 


Retirement of Warrants 


Is Ordered in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City, Okla., June 21. 

A ¢all for retirement during June of 
$860,000 in outstanding nonpayable war- 
rants on the State’s general revenue fund 
for the years 1930-1931 and 1932 has been 
issued by Frank C. Carter, State Auditor. 
A report of Ray O. Weems, State Treas- 
urer, showed a decline in the treasury 


balances during May of $222,386, ending 
the month with $12,932,410. May receipts 
totaled $6,475,125 and disbursements 
amounted to $6,697,522. 





Branch Banking 
Be Considered 


Other Subjects for Discussion 
At State Supervisors’ 
Meeting Are Listed 


Jackson, Miss., June 21. 

One of the most important questions 
to be considered at the meeting of the 
National Association of State Bank 
Supervisors in Philadelphia July 27- 


29 will be branch banking, in the opin- 
ion of J. S. Love, Mississippi Superin- 
tendent of Banks, president of the Na- 
tional Association. The dual system of 
banking will also receive consideration of 
the convention, Mr. Love declared. 

Section 19 of the pending Glass bill, 

which would permit national banks to es- 
tablish branches regardless of State laws 
on the subject, encroaches on State rights, 
in Mr. Love’s opinion, and is unfair to the 
interests of State banks. 
. A dual system of banking is necessary, 
Mr. Love declared. Both the national 
banks and State banks have their place, 
and it would be folly, in his opinion, to 
attempt to destroy either. 

Other matters to be discussed at the 
meeting, which will be of round table 
character, Mr. Love said, are bank man- 
agement, bank supervision, liquidation of 
closed banks, correspondent banking, the 
National Credit Corporation and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

The program for the convention is be- 
ing arranged by the secretary, R. N. Sims, 
vice president of the Hibernia Bank & 
‘Trust Company, of New Orleans. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


North Carolina: Gurney P. Hood, Commis- 
sioner of Banks, has announced: Bank of 
Badin, Badin; Planters & Merchants Bank, 
Everetts; and Merchants & Farmers Bank, 
Mooresville, closed. Bank of Littleton, Littie- 
ton, and Bank of Yanceyville, Yanceyville, re- 
opened. Bank of Lexington, Lexington, and 
Commercial & Savings Bank, same place, con- 
solidated under title of Commercial Bank of 
Lexington. Eastern Bank & Trust Company, 
New Bern, discontinued branches at Arapa- 
hoe, Oriental and Vanceboro. 

Ohio: Ira,J. Fulton, Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: Farmers Savings & 
Trust Company, Mansfield, reopened. 

Pennsylvania: William D. Gordon, Secretary 
of nking, has announced: Allen Trust 
Company, Allentown, closed. 


National Bank Suspensions 


* National banks suspending June 20 and 
21, as reported to the Comptroller of the 
Currency and made public June 21, were: 

June 20—First National Bank of Jen- 
kins, Kans., resources $561,877. 

June 21—Peoples National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago, Ill, resources (Oct. 
31) $10,702,882. 








Broadcasting and Wireless Decisions 
Are Announced by Radio Commission 


Tenrean broadcasting stations were granted permission to install automatic 
frequency control equipment by Federal Radio Commission on June 21, the 
last day before the Commission’s 50-cycle frequency deviation restruction goes 


into effect. 


apetinetions granted: 

The following stations were granted au- 
any to install automatic frequency con- 
rol: 

WCAX, Burlington, Vt., WJZ, New York, 
WHAM, Rochester, N. Y., WKBW, Buffalo, 
N. Y., WABI, Bangor, Me., WOPI, Bristol, 

WACO, Wacow.Tex., WENR-WBCN, 
Chicago, KEX, Portland, Oreg., KGA, Spo- 
kane, Wash., KJR, Seattle, Wash., and 
KOA, Denver, Colo. . 

WBAA, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
granted authority to operate from 1:45 to 
5 p. m., CST., Oct. 1 and 15, provided sta- 
tions WKBF and°WCMA remain silent. 

WSIX, 638 Tire & Vulcanizing Co., Spring- 
field, Tenn., granted renewal of license for 
regular period. (This station was given a 
license expiring June 22 due to the fact 
that transmitter could not be held within 
50 cycles. Approved equipment has now 
been installed.) 

CA, W. E. Whitmore, Clovis, N. Mex., 
granted permission to correct location of 
transmitter as given in construction permit 
to that as shown in application for license. 
(Action taken June 16.) 

WJSV, Old Dominion Broadcasting Co., 
Alexandria, Va., granted permission to move 
transmitter to Mt. Vernon Highway, be- 
tween Washington and Alexandria, and in- 
stall new transmitter. (Action taken June 


KOAC, Oregon State Agriculture College, 
Corvallis, Oreg., authorized to remain silent 
from 8:30 June 17 to 6:30 June 21. (Action 
taken June 21.) 

+ + 


WSYB, Philip Weiss Music Co., Rutland, 
Vt., granted modification of construction 
permit to modify construction permit as to 
equipment at present location. 

WCSC, South Carolina Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., Charleston, 8S. C., granted modification 
of construction permit to move transmit- 
ter locally one mile on Savannah Highway. 

WOR, Bamberger Broadcasting Service, 
Inc., Newark, N. J., granted authority for 
direct measurement of antenna power. 

WEAO, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, nted license covering installation 
of new equipment 570 kc., 750 w., specified 
hours. : 

WWNC, Citizens Broadeasting Co., Inc., 
Asheville, N. C., granted license covering 
installatign of new equipment 570 kc., 1 kw., 
unlimited time. 

WENC, Americus Broadcast Co., Ameri- 
cus, Ga., granted license covering erection of 
new station, 1,420 kc., 100 w., daytime. 

The following stations were granted tem- 
porary licenses subject to such action as the 
Commission may take on their pending ap- 

lications for renewal of licenses: WHDL, 
Ripper Lake, N. Y., WJBO, New Orleans, 
WMBR, Tampa, Fla., KFYO, Lubbock, Tex., 
KGDA, Mitchell, S: Dak., KGIX, Las Vegas, 
Nev., and KNOW, Austin, Tex. 

KGNO, The Dodge City Broadcasting Co., 
Dodge City, Kans., granted license covering 
changes in equipment, 1,210 ke., 100 w., 
unlimited time. 

WJBI, Monmouth Broadcasting Co., Red 
Bank, N. J., granted 30-day extension of 
temporary license which expires June 22, 
pending action on construction permit ap- 
plication covering changes in transmitter 
equipment. 


The following stations were granted re- , 


newal of licenses for the regular period: 

WHBD, Mt. Orab, Ohio; WSPA, Spartan- 
burg, 8. C.; KORE, Eugene, Oreg.; KRE, 
Berkeley, Calif.; and KXO, El Centro, Calif. 

WEIP, New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., aboard “Gertrude Fauci,” granted 
temporary authority not exceeding 60 days, 
frequency 2,322 ke., public coastal harbor 
vicinity, Boston; 2,738 ke, for ship harbor 
stations; 2,362 public coastal harbor vicinity 
New York; 50 w. ek 


KOJR, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, aboard “Scanmail,”’ granted temporary 
authority not to exceed 60 days to operate 
additional transmitter; frequencies in ac- 
cordance with Rule 285; other particulars 
same as existing license. 

W2XBV, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., portable, granted license for broad- 
cast. pickup service, 1,518 kc., 100 w. 

KUP, Examiner Printing Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., granted mobile press license, 
frequencies, 6,440, 8,350, 11,340, 16,700, 2,225 
ke., 1,250 w. 

The Goodyear Tire é& Rubber Co., gpanted 
aircraft license, 3,105 and *5,520 ke." 15 w. 
(*For communication with ships and coastal 
stations only when-in flight over sea.) 

WAZ, RCA Communications, Inc., New 
Brunswick, N. J., granted modification of 

int-to-point telegraph license for addi- 
fonal point of communication (primarily 
Mexco City and Port au Prnce, Haiti). 

KPK, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
Portland, Oreg.,. granted modification. of 
coastal telegraph license, frequencies 143, 500, 
141, 170, 476 ke., 750 w. Also granted modi- 
fication of marine relay license to change 
hours of operation from 8 a. m. to 12 mid- 
night, local standard, time, to continuous. 

KHK, Mutual Telegraph Co., Wahiawa, T. 
H., granted coastal telegraph license, 16,- 
560 ke. calling, 16,920 working, 500 w. Also 
coastal telegraph license, frequencies, 5,520 
calling, 6,380 working, 500 w. Also coastal. 
telegraph license, frequencies, 143 calling, 
163 working, 2,000 w. KLN, Hilo, T. “9 
granted point-to-point telegraph license, 
442, 3,195, 3,225, 5,720, 5,750 kc.sqgh kw. . 

OG, Mutual Telephone Co., Honolulu, 


i= 





The decisions issued June 21, follow: 


T. H., granted point-to-point telegraph li- 
cense, 442 ke., unlimited; 500 w. 

Set for hearing: 

WPSC, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College} Pa., renewal of license set for 
hearing use applicant. has not the new 
equipme: necessary. 

Thirty-first Street Baptist Church, Morris 
H. Coers, pastor, Indianapolis, Ind.,—con- 
struction permit for new station, 600 kc., 
250 w., daytime hours. 

G. C. Redfield, Rapid City, 8. Dak., con- 
struction permit for new station, 570 kc., 
1 kw., share with WNAX. 

Samuel E. Yaste and Burrel Barash, Gales- 

burg, Ill., construction permit for new sta- 
tion, 1,310 ke., 100 w., unlimited time (fa- 
cilities of WKBS). 
I, The Farmers & Bankers Life In- 
suramce Co., Milford, Kans., modification of 
license requesting authority to change hours 
of operation from limited time, discontinu- 
ing operation at sunset at Hollywood, Calif., 
to limited time, discontinuing operation 
two hours after sunset at Hollywood experi- 
mentally; facilities in terms of quota units 
of Stations KWKC, WCRW, WEDC, WSBC 
and WJAG are requested. 


+++ 


Applications other than broadcasting: 
W2XAV, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
rtable, initial location, Ocean Township, 
. J., renewal of special experimental license 
i 37.308, 18,310, plus or minus 3 per cent, 


KKL, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., Bo- 
linas, Calif., modification of license to in- 
clude Bangkok (Siem), in points of com- 
munication. 

W8XK, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Saxonburg, Pa., license cov- 
ering construction permit for 6,140, 9,570, 
11,870, 15,210, 17,780, 21,540 kce., 40 kw. 
W2XCF, American Radio News Corp., Carl- 
stadt, N. J., modification of construction 
permit for extension of construction period 
to Aug. 17, 1932-Feb. 17, 1933. General ex- 
perimental service. 

Radio Service and Engineering Laborato- 
ries, Harrisburg, Pa., new construction per- 
mit for 12,862.5, 4,797.5, 8655 ke., 100 w. Gen- 
eral experimental service. * 

WBEN, Inc., portable, new construction 
permit for 60,000 kc., 100 w. New construc- 
tion permit for 51,400 kc., 100 w. Tempo- 
rary broadcast pickup. 

+~+ + 
Broadcasting applications: 
June 20, 1932 


WNBH, New Bedford Broadcasting Co., 
New Bedford, Mass., license to cover con- 
struction permit granted May 27, 1932, for 
changes in campment, and increase power 
from 100 w. to 100 w., 250 w., local sunset. 

The WNBX Broadcasting Corp., Spring- 
field, Vt., construction permit to move 
transmitter locally, install new transmitter, 
change frequency from 1,200 kc. to 1,260 kc., 
increase power from 10 w. to 250 w., change 
from sharing with WCAX to daytime. 

F. N. Blake Realty Co., Providence, R. I., 
construction permjt for a new station at 
Providence, R. I., to use 1,140 ke., 250 w., 
canner 

LL, Foulkrod Radio Engineeri Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., install automate fre- 
quency control. 

WMBC, Michigan Broadcasting Co., De- 
troit, Mich., license to cover construction 
permit granted March 4, 1932, as modified, 
to move transmitter locally and make 
changes in equipment. 

WWVA, West Virginia Broadcasting Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va., modification of license to 
increase hours of operation from sharing 
time with WOWO to unlimited. (Facilities 
of WOWO, Fort Wayne, Ind.) 

WJSV, Old Dominion Broadcasting Co., 
Alexandria, Va., construction permit, 
amended to request transmitter Iocation on 
Mt. Vernon Highway between Washington 
and Alexandria, Va. 

H. Verne Spencer, Greensburg, Pa., con- 
struction permit to erect a new station with 
main studio at Greensburg, Pa., transmitter 
at Grandview Heights, Jeannette, Pa., to. 
use 590 kc., 250 w.. daytime. 

WIP, Gimbel Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
construction permit to install new trans- 
mitter, site to be determined, Philadelphia, 
Pa., change frequency from 610 kc. to 1,020 
ke., increase power from 500 w. to 5 kw. 
(Facilities of KYW-KFKX, Chicago, Ill., and 
WRAX, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

J. E: Richards, Greenville, 8. C., construc- 
tion permit. to erect a new station at Green- 
ville, S. C., to use 590 ke., 250 w., 500 w. 
local sunset, unlimited time (facilities of 
KOCW, Chickasha, Okla.). 

WROL, Stuart Broadcasting Corporation, 
Knoxville, Tenn., construction rmit to 
install new ‘transmitter and change lo- 
cation of transmitter locally. 

WMBI, The Moody Bible Institute Ra- 
dio Station, Chicago, Ill., determine license 
power by direct measurement of antenna 
power. 

KPJM, A. P. Miller, Prescott, Ariz., license 
to cover construction permit granted April 
26, 1932, to move station locally. 
Applications other than broadcasting: 

WAP, WAB, WAV, WAW, WAU, Tropical 
Radio Telegraph Co., Hialeah, Fla., modffica- 
tion of point-to-point license for change in 
serial number of transmitter. 

Wade H. Dellinger, Charlotte, N. C., new 
construction permit for 40,000 to 56,000 kc., 
and 60,000 to 100,000 kc., 15 w.; general ex- 
perimental service, 
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Railroad Group 
Protests Federal 
Barge Operations 


Inland Waterways Line Is 
Favored, Attorney for 
Western Lines Declares at 
House Hearing i 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
petition with his and other private leather 
products companies. 


On the same date the House adopted a 
resolution authorizing an appropriation 
of. $10,000 to be made available for the 
use of the special committee in making 
its investigation. The resolution origi- 
nally called for an authorization of 515,- 
000, but this was amended in the House 
to $10,000. ; 

The committee has announced it wili 
hold hearings in New York City and 
Kansas City, Mo., during the Summer 
recess of Congress, and there also will be 
additional hearings held at the Capitol 
later in the Summer, according to com- 
mittee plans. 

“The Government is competing in the 
transportation business, and _ therefore 
Government competition with private 
business should be most carefully consid- 
ered by this committee,” Mr. Dwinell de- 
clared. 


Protest Waterway Maintenance 


“The facts are that currently the United 
States Government is spending almost 
$100,000,000 a year in construction and 
maintenance of inland waterways, and on 
these inland waterways on which the tax- 
payers’ money is thus spent boat owners 
are allowed to operate free of charge. 

“In other words, inland waterways 
transportation as it now exists is con- 
ducted by two groups—the Government 
builds and maintains the waterway while 
the private enterprise operates boats free 
of charge. On the other hand, the rail- 
roads operate their trains, but on a right 
of way supplied and maintained by. the 
railroads. Directly, then, the Government 
is competing with the railroads when it 
constructs and maintains at enormous ex- 
penditure a free right of way for the 
boat owners. 

“Not being satisfied, however, with con- 
structing and maintaining a free water- 
way, the Government is now engaged in 
the operation of barges upon certain of 
these inland waterways. The capital 
stock of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion is owned by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The, corporation in turn owns 
@ large number of boats and barges and a 
small railroad.” 


Barge Line Taxes Cited 


Mr. Dwinell told the committee that 
the total properties of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation represent an investment 
of $24,000,000 and that of this only a 
small sum—a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars—is invested in the small railroad in 
Alabama which it owns. 

On the railroad, ne said, the corpora- 
jon pays taxes to the amount of $85,000, 
while on the balance of the $24,000,000 in- 
vestment it pays taxes of only $13.18 a 
year. He called attention to the fact that 
railroads are forced to pay large taxes on 
all of their properties. 

“But more serious even than the fact 
that the Inland Waterways Corporation 
Pays no taxes and pays no interest on the 
investment of the Government in its 
stocks, is the fact that in fixing rates it 
is the practice of the corporation to dis- 
regard taxes or interest as proper elements 
of cost to determine what the rates should 
be.” he declared. 

Rates Discrimination Alleged 

“The officers and directors of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation claim that 
it is being operated as a private corpora- 
tion would be operated, but on the other 
hand it is true that if the corporation 
had paid taxes and 4 per cent interest 
on the investment of the Government in 
its property it would have shown a deficit 
of nearly $5,000,000 during the period of 
its existence. 

“The port-to-port rates of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation are subject to 
no*regulations and the rail-water rates 
which apply in the case of joint rail and 


ene movements are fixed by the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission under the 
express provision of the act of Congress. 
These joint rail and water rates, gen- 
erally speaking, give to the Inland Wa- 
terways Corporation an amount of money 
equal to 80 per cent of what the corre- 
spending rail rate would be between the 
water ports. ‘ 

“This 20 per cent differential is ar- 
bitrary and is not based on the cost of 
the water transportation, It is fixed re- 
gardless of water costs, and in fact, yields 
inadequate revenue to the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, the taxpayers making 
up the deficit 

“Under the law the raffroads are com- 
pelled to join in through rates and joint 
rail and water rates and in many cases 
are compelled to absorb a part of the 
differential. 

“Not only is this competition unfair but 
it is also unnecessary. The con- 
fessedly can transport the freight of the 
country. This unfair and unnecessary 
competition cripples them and increases 
their unit costs and is made possible only 
by reason of the fact that the taxpayer 
makes up the deficits. 

“In all seriousness, I say to you that 
private corporations operating railroads 
can not, with continued success, operate 
in competition with the Government of 
the United States. 

Railroads Ask Hearing 


“It is on account first, of the magni- 
tude of the Government operations, and, 
second, of the seriousness of the competi- 
tion of the Government with railroads, 
that on behalf of the western railroads I 
now ask you that a. time be set when 
the railroads may appear before you to 
present evidence relative to this unfair 
Government competition with that private 
on known as the American rail- 
road.” 

Mr. Krouse told the Committee that his 
company had been the successful bidder 
for a contract to make certai& leather 
straps for the Post Office Department for 
the past two years, but that this year out 
of 14 bids that of his company was sec- 
ond lowest to one submitted by the Quar- 
termaster Department of the Army at 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 

He explained that the contract has not 
yet been awarded, and that a complaint 
has been registered on the part of the 
private bidders. P 

Leather Contract Criticized 

Mr. Krouse pointed out that his com- 
pany must figure overhead, freight and 
funds with which to finance themselves 
in making its estimates while the Quar- 
termaster’s Department does not do this, 
but that those items actually should be 
figured, since the taxpayers have to fur- 
nish the funds for this. 

He pointed out that if the Government 
would be awarded the contract and it 
was later found that their cost estimates 
had been found too low, the difference 
would be made up out of the funds which 
are paid into the Treasury in the form of 
taxes. He declared this competition to 
be unfair and a menace to private 
business, 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


June 18. Made Public June 21, 1932 
Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income ta ¢ $21,243,202.58 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
1,232,710.59 


. nue 
Customs receipts ecvccss 726,126.08 
Miscellaneous receipts ......... 363,110.76 


Total ordinary receipts ..... $23,565,150 01 
Public debt receipts ° 20,900.0' 
Balance previous day 672,019,314.41 

$695,605,364.72 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal ... 

All other 


9,328,741.34 © 
139,008.78 
ee 4,320.81 
++ ,1,381,746.72 


Public debt expenditures 

Reconstruction Finance 
poration 

Balance today .. . 677,144,506.45 


$695,605,364.72 


Order on Dotsero Cut-off 
Upheld by Federal Court 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
hope of an early extension of the Moffat 
Road westward. Without doubt it will, 
until something else hapens, defer their 
hope. But that standing alone is not a 
legal injury of which the plaintiff can 

complain in an action in equity.” 
The court found that the order is in 
the public interest. After detailing the 
facts “of a railroad question which has 


engrossed the attention of the public in 
Colorado. for more than decade,” and 
which resulted in the construction of the 
Moffat nnel. cutting the continental 
divide, the court states that the order 
questioned has the support of municipal 
and governmental organizations of the 
State of Colorado. 

The plaintiffs, voluntary associations, 
were also declared to have no right as 
such to! maintain the suit to set aside 
the Commission’s order, despite the fact 
that they intervened in proceedings before 
the Commission. “Aside from this legal 
infirmity,” it is held, “these asasociations 
Nave not shown such an interest or right 
in the Commission’s order or proved a 
threat of an injury resulting from its 
enforcement that would authorize them 
to maintain this action; and, finally, this 
legal disqualification is not cured or aided 
by the statute, in that it does not give 
them a right to institute this action 
solely because of their position as inter- 
venors in the proceedings before the Com- 
mission.” 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted on June 14 to the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western a further extension to 
Sept. 15, 1932, to comply with the Com- 
mission’s order relating to the construc- 
tion of the Dotsero Cut-off. The orde 
requires the railroad to purchase stock o: 
the Moffat Road and to begin construc- 
tion of the Cut-off. , 


Liability of Foreign Firms 
Under Ohio Laws Defined 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


to the home office, along with the order for 
approval, would not be doing business within 
the State. 


In the case of the M. S. Company, referred 

to in inquiry No. 8, in which the merchandise 
is sent on consignment to the agent for sub- 
sequent delivery, I am of the opinion that 
this company is doing business in Ohio. 
_ With respect to the B. Baking Company, 
referred to in inquiry No. 9, it appears that 
this company, from May 3, 1930, to Feb. 13, 
1932, -was clearly doing business within the 
State since such corporation was performing 
all of its merchandise functions within the 
State. If, after Feb. 13, 1932, the facts dis- 
close that the drivers of the four small 
trucks both solicited and delivered mer- 
chandise, this company would yet be doing 
business within the State. 

If, however, the facts disclose that these 
drivers did not solicit orders, but merely de- 
liver merchandise which was ordered direct 
from the company at its foreign office, then 
this company would be merely making de- 
liveries within the State from a foreign State, 
and such corporation would not now be doing 
business within the State. 

With respect to the F. & T. Manufacturing 
Company, referred to in inquiry No. 10, this 
corporation, in effect, conducts a school in 
the operation of its product through its 
agent within the State and makes deliveries 
from merchandise on hand. Although in the 
enclosed contract form an Ohio representa- 
tive is called a solicitor, I am of the pinion 
that he is a managing agent within the State 
and that under the foregoing rules, this cor- 
poration is doing business within the State. 


+++ 


With respect to the R. Coal Company, it 
appears that the only duties of the agent 
within the State is the supervising of the 
purchasing and shipping of coal for the pur- 
pose of interstate commerce, Which orders 
are accepted at the home office of the for- 
eign corporation. Such acts would not con- 
stitute doing business within the State, but 
would be rather a part-of interstate com- 
merce. 

In the case of the —— Shares Company, 
referred to in request No. 12, it appears that 
the only act that was ‘done ‘by this company 
is the qualification under the Securities Act 
and that no other business is done within 
the State. Under the rule laid down by the 
Supreme Court of Michigan, in the case of 
Edwards v. I. O. O. R., 207 Mich., 617, this 
company would not be doing business within 
the State of Ohio. 

In the case of the C. T. Company, referred 
to in inquiry No. 13, which owns all of the 
shares of an Ohio corporation, the decisions 
are uniform, to the effect that when con- 
sidering the question of qualification, such 
acts do not constitute doing business within 
the State. See Herron Company v. West Side 
Electri¢ Company, 18 Calif., 778; Peoples To- 
bacco Company v. American Tobacco Com- 
any, 246 U. 8., 79; Toledo Traction, Light & 
fewer Company v. Smith, 205 Fed., 201; Com- 
monwealth v. Standard Oil 101 


Pa., 119 
++ + 

However, there is some conflict among the 
decisions as to whether when the foreign 
corporation performs additional acts within 
the State, such as holding its directors’ meet- 
ings or has its officers within the State look- 
ing after the interest of the foreign cor- 
poration such acts do not render such corpo- 
ration Mable to the Ohio tax as doing busi- 
ness within the State. The enclosed cor- 
respondence does not disclose whether these 
corporations of exactly the same name, have 
similar officers, or what other duties, if any, 
are performed by the foreign corporation 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of June 21 


Company, 


New York, June 21.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 13.9670 
Belgium (belga) 13.8988 
Bulgaria (lev) -7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) . 

Denmark (krone) ... 

England (pound) .... 

Finland (markka) . 

France (franc) 

Germany: (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) .... 

Sweden (krona) ... 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) . 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) ‘ 
China (Yuan dollar) ....-..ssseeeee ~21.1 
India (rupee) ++» 26.8250 
Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) .. 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) ... 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) ...,.. 
Uruguay (peso) . 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver wecsccdcess 


95.2400 
27.3750 


Bank Liquidator — 
Upheld in Right 
To Federal Loan 


Court of Equity May Grant 

- Power to State Official to 
Borrow Funds, | North 
Carolina Tribunal Rules 


[Continued from Page 4.] s 
deposits, and finally make a full settlemen 
of his trust. { : 

Subsection 7 of section 218(c) in part pro- 
vides: “Upog taking possession of the assets 
and business of any bank by the Commis- 
sioner of Banks, the Commissioner of Banks, 
or the duly appointed agent, is authorized to 
collect all moneys due such bank. and to do 
such other acts as are ry to conserve 
its assets and property, Ona shall proceed to 
liquidate the affairs thereof, as hereinafter 
provided. 

“The Commissioner of Banks, or the duly 
appointed agent, shall collect all debts due 
and claims belonging to such bank, by suit, if 
necessary; and, by motion in the — ac- 
tion, and upon authority of an order of the 
presiding or resident judge of the 
district may sell, compromise or com- 
pound any bad or doubtful debt or claim, 
and may upon such order, séll the real and 
personal property of such bank on such terms 
as the order mgy provide or direct, except 
that, where the sale is made under power 
contained in any mortgage or lien bond or 
other paper wherein the title is retained for 
sale and the terms of sale set out, sale may’ 
be made under said authority. Upon the 
motion made, the bank or any person inter- 
ested may be heard, but the judge hearing 
the motion shall enter such order as in his 
<= will best serve the parties inter- 
ested.” 

From the foregoing synopsis of section 
218(c), the plaintiff deduces the conclusion 
that the Commissioner of Banks is not an 
officer of any court; that his duties are im- 

ed and his powers are prescribed by the 

gislature; that he exercises functions in- 
dependently of the courts and is subject to 
judicial supervision only in the few instances 
set forth in this section. It is contended that 
the powers enumerated in subsection 7 do 
not include the right to borrow money or to 
pledge the assets of the banks. 

It™may be re that there is authority 
in support of the plaintiff’s position if the 
functions of the Commissioner of Banks are 
restricted. to the provisions of section 218(c). 
In an opinion delivered on April 26, 1932, 
the Supreme Court of Utah considered the 
question whether under the laws of that State 
the: Commissioner of Banks was autho 
to borrow mon from the Reco 
Finance Corporation and to mortgage or 

ledge the assets of the bank as security 

‘or the loan. The decision of the court is 
favorable to ‘the argument made a the 
plaintiff in the case before us; but while the 

wers conferred upon the Commissioner of 

ariks in the two States are in several res 
impressively similar there is a marked diver- 
gence with respect to an important fact. 

The laws of Utah provided in express terms 
that no receiver should be appoin by any 
court, and in its opinion the Supreme Court 
of Utah observed: “ 7, = statute referred 
to it is clear that as banks and ban 
institutions the Legislature in such case too 
from the courts, or attempted to do so, their 
time-honored equity or chancery prerogatives 
in the appointment of receivers and in di- 
recting and controlling them. officers of 
the court.” Also it was remarked that the 
Commissioner's custody of the property was 
not, as is the custody of a receiver oe 
by the court, the custody of the court. 

In _ enacting the banking laws of North 

Carolina the General Assembly declined to 
interfere with the ‘chancery pre tives” of 
the courts and retained article 10, 
22, C. S. 1208, relating to the appointment 
of receivers, making it applicable to the liqui- 
dation of insolvent banks when not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of section 218(c). 
Code 1931, section .218(e). 

Under the laws the Commissioner of Banks 
exercises functions formerly exercised by a 
receiver appointed by a'court of equity. a 
case recently decided his predecessor, the 
Corporation Commission, was held to be a 
statutory receiver. In re Trust Co., 198 N. 
C. 783. We do not conceive it to have been 
the intention of the Legislature to take from 
courts of equity their inherent power to 

rmit the Commissioner of Banks to exercise 
he functions of a chancery receiver in mat- 
ters which are not*inconsistent with his stat- 
utory duties. The present is a case 
for the exercise of equitable jurisdiction. 

An emergency has arisen which was not 
foreseen or in the contemplation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly ,,when our banking laws were 
revised. The émergency has its origin in an 
effort of the Federal Congress to aid closed 
banks in a time of financial stringency; and 
we are unable to perceive any adequate rea- 
son for denying the defendants an oppor- 
tunity to apply to the proper court for the 

ef. The right to borrow money 
and to pledge the assets is not absolute; it 
must be determined by a court of equity in * 
its administration of justice among those 
who have a pecuniary interest in the affairs 
of the bank. 5 

The court may inquire into all the facts, 
including those relating to the conditions of 
the bank and the terms im by the Cor- 
poration for the pro d loan, retaining the 
control and supervision of the Commissioner 
with respect to all matters involved in the 
loan as in like manner with any other chan- 
cery receiver. The whole matter may be in- 
quired of in the pending action and upon 
such amendments to the pleadings, if any, 
as may be neceesary or expedient. 

The judgment of the Superior Court. is 
reversed and the cause is remanded. 


within this State., I am therefore of the 
opinion that if no other facts exist than 
those stated, such corporation is not doing 
business within the State. 

The A. Company, mentioned in inquirygNo. 
14, a corporation not for profit, appears to be 
performing all of the functions for which it 
was incorporated within this State, Seogies 
it within the provisions of section 27, 
General Code. This company in furnishing 
information of a local nature to a member 
who is a residegt of the State, performs all 
of its functions within the State. In other 
cases it performs a rt of all its corporate 
powers within the State, in collecting and 
disseminating news within the State to its 
members in the State. See General 
ence v. Berkey, 156 Calif., 466. 
fore of the, opinion that this cranene is 
doing business within the State of Ohio. 

In determining whether or not corporations 
are doing business within the State when the 
facts tend to show that the contract of sale 
is merely solicited within the State, subject 
to the approval or rejection of the home ce 
in the foreign State, the foregoing rules 
can only be applied when the transaction is 
bona fide. When the act of confirmation or 
rejection by the home office is merely a 
rubber stamp process, that is, a matter of 
form, for the purpose. of evading the law, 
such corporation should be considered as do- 
ing business wjthin the State. 


Foundations of Famous Fortunes 


EDWARD H. HARRIMAN 


“Maker of Railroads” 


@ Depression prices were investment 
opportunities to Edward H. Harriman., 
Timely purchases of securities during 
the depressions of 1884, 1896, and 
1903 became the foundation for his 
later great wealth. 

@ Many attractive investments are 
available during the present period. 
We invite inquiry regarding securities 
of companies comprising the Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric System. 


Write for circular 
General Utility Securities 


INCORPORATED 


61 Broadway New York City 
Please send me Circular F49 


} 
I Name. 


I 
{ Addr 
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d J evelopments in Modernizing 
Educational System + + + + 





_ Importance of Junior High Schools and 
Libraries:in Reorganized Methods of Public 
Instruction of American Youth Explained . 





® By DR. LEONARD V. KOOS. 


Associate Director, National Survey of Secondary Education, 
United States Office of Education 


MAJOR project of the National Survey of 

Secondary Education conducted by the 

Federal Office of Education had to do 
with an inquiry into the extent and signifi- 
cance of the movement to intreduce what are 
called junior high schools or intermediate 
schools, which represent in effect a down- 
ward extension of secondary education to 
include the last two grades of the. conven- 
tional elementary school. 

Beginning with its first examples scarcely 
more than two decades ago, reorganization 
of this type had been extended by 1930 to 
include 5,619 schools for white pupils. This 
number is approximately a fourth of all 
public secondary schogls.; Schools on the 
reorganized plan in that year enrolled more 
than 30 per cent»of all pupils enrolled in 
schools in grades 7, 8, and 9. 

Analysis of the features of organization in 
a@ large number of schools reorganized and 
unreorganized, features that make possible 
enhanced service to pupils lied, shows 
schools representative of high-school 
reorganization to be superior to schools con- 
ventionally organized. Within the whole 
group of reorganized schools are different 
patterns of reorganization, such as separate 
junior high schools, with two or three grades, 
and six-year schools,. including both junior 
and senior high-school grades. 

++ 


Size for size, up to enrollments of about 
1,600, the six-year school—undivided or on a 
three-three basis—has advantages over the 
separate three-year junior and senior high 
schools. The same project shows that size 
of enrollment is a more important factor of 
differences between. schools than ,type of 
organization. { 

The public junior college, particularly that 
on local foundations, is in effect an upward 
extension of the secondary school. The first 
of these public units is only 30 years old. 
Notwithstanding the youth of this movement, 
the number of public junior colleges in- 
creased by 1930 to 175 enrolling almost 50,- 
000 students. 

The number of private units exceeds that 
of public institutions, and the enrollment in 
both. public and private junior colleges is now 
not far from 100,000. The vitality of the 
junior-college movement seems to demand 
that this new unit be given a' prominent place 
in our family of educational institutions. 

The advent of both junior high schools 
and junior coliege in the same communities 
has led to experimentation with the regroup- 
ing of grades, so that we find, besides the 
expected 6-3-3-2, certain tystems at work 
with the 6-4-4, with the aim of simplifying 
the organization “and working out a better 
articulation of units. Still others, conscious 
of-the long 14-year period of education rep- 
resented, are striving to shorten it by one or 
two years. 

Another timely subject represented in the 
projects of the Survey is library service in 
the secondary school. Many schools were re- 
ported to the specialist in charge as having 
outstanding library service. He gathered in- 
formation by inquiry form from almost 400 
schools and traveled more than 13,000 miles 
to study 40 or more libraries at first hand. , 

If facilities and practices in these schools 
are a prophecy, the library will soon become 
one of the central features of the modern 
secondary school. The functions dominantly 
accepted for these libraries by school heads 
and librarians are the enrichment of the 
curriculum by supplying reference material 
and provision for the worthy use of leisure 
time. . 

++ 

Besides providing reading rooms for the 
library, many schools: are adding special 
rooms, such as librarians’ work rooms, con- 
ference rooms, library classrooms, and rooms 
for. visual instruction. The libraries are in- 
creasingly staffed with full-time librarians 
trained for the work, rather than with teach- 
ers who give only a part of their time to the 
library. They are often aided in the work 
by additional assistants, who may be adults 
or pupils or both. 

These better libraries are intimately in- 
volved in the recent vigorous movement to 
improve methods of teaching. This is par- 
ticularly true for the methods characterized 
by the unit assignmerit to which reference 
has already been made. Materials required 





Right of Way for 


Fire Department 


Apparatus 


By 
Harold G. Hoffman 





wr Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of New 
Jersey 


HE rights of fire department vehicle op- 
T erators are set forth in the traffic law 

which provides that the drivers of all 
vehicles upon the highway shall- yield the 
right of way to police and fire department 
vehicles when they are operated upon offi- 
cial business. 

The drivers of street cars are also re- 
quired to stop the street car upon the ap- 
proach of a fire engine or other fire apparatus 
and to keep the street car stationary until 
the fire department vehicles shall have 
passed. in addition to these provisions there 
is a very important law which makes it un- 
lawful for the driver of any vehicle other 
than one on official business to follow any 
fire apparatus closer than 200 feet, or to 
park such vehicle within 200 feet of where 
the fire apparatus has stopped in answer, ta 
a fire alarm. 

The wisdom of the above provisions of the 
traffic law is very apparent. The practice of 
following fire department vehicles, or in any 
way impeding the work of the driver or the 
firemen, is most reprehensible. Their work 
is dangerous enough and to hamper their 
progress or to hinder them in any manner is 
@ grave offense, as their duty of conserving 
lives and property can not be disregarded. 


forthe units are being made available in 
the library itself or in an increasing minority 
of schools, through classroom libraries which 
are in effect intraschool extensions of library 
service. 


This investigation of the secondary-school 
library was organized, as were other projects 
of the Survey, to throw light on certain 
controversial issues. One of these is whether 
the study hall and the library of the school 
should be combined. Of course, there are 
those who contend that no issue exists here. 


These would be such persons as are irre- 
vocably ‘committed to one of the two plans 
at issue; that is, either the arrangement in 
which the study hall is combined with the 
library or that in which the library is sep- 
arate from the study hall. Typically, li- 
brarians much prefer separation. Principals 
are divided on the issue, and among them are 
many staunch supporters of some arrange- 
ment providing opportunities for study“in the 
library. 

++ 


The library project did not stop with se- 
curing opinions of principals and librarians 
concerning the problem, but gathered and 
analyzed information concerning the actual 
use made of materials in the library by pupils 
in schools in which the two plans are opera- 
tive. The evidence was reperted by more 
than 17,000 pupils on a simple form inquiry 
what uses they had made of the library on 
the day prcvious to that on which the form 
was filled out. The analysis of the replies 
showed that the proportion of pupils making 
some use of the library in schools operating 
the combined plan was more than twice as 
large as in schools in which library and study 
hall are separate. With respect to all pos- 
sible uses of the library, such as studying 
assignments in library books and periodicals, 
reading for pleasure, using the Readers’ Guide 
or card catalogue, or borrowing books in 
which to study assignments or to read for 
pleasure, the proportion of pupils was larger 
for the combined than for the separate ar- 
rangement. 


The evidencé encourages the conclusion 
that, if the aim is to secure maximum use 
by the pupils of the materials provided, the 
combined arrangement achieves this aim and 
serves better than separation the two func- 
tions already reported as being dominant for 
school libraries. Certainly, the least that 
the evidence reported can mean is that un- 
usual efforts must be made in schools op- 
erating the separate plan to offset the ad- 
vantage of accessibility of materials that 
seems to be inherent in the combination plan. 


Only the briefest statements can be made 
concerning the meeting or findings in other 
projects of the Survey. A huge project that 
involves investigation of the opportunities for 
vocational specialization in the high school 
finds an increase in the number of trade 
schools with less growth of other specialized 
schools such as technical and commercial 
high schools. This project records the de- 
velopment of continuation, evening, and Sum- 
mer schools, and some appearance of use 
by smaller public high schools of corre- 
spondence courses. 

++ ° 

A study of articulation of high school and 
college shows progress toward flexibility in 
the requirements for admission to higher 
institutions and improved arrangements for 
caring for the individual following admis- 
sion. A project comparing selected small 
schools with unselected schools of the same 
size finds marked differences in favor of the 
former and endeavors to see not only how 
they are better, but why. A study of sec- 
ondary schools for Negroes in southern States 
shows the proportions of that race having 
opportunities for secondary education to be 
on the increase. 


A project inquiring into the kinds of dis- 
tricts maintaining high schools finds them 
to be exceedingly diverse. This investiga- 
tion found certain States endeavoring to § 
work out a more satisfactory organization of 
districts, and other States in which the prob- 
lem is being systematically studied. In an- 
other project investigation was made of the 
administrative and supervisory staffs in State 
departments of education and in city school 
systems having to do with secondary educa- 
tion as well as of administrative and super- 
visory officers within individual schools. 

Investigation was made in one project of 
practices in the selection and appointment 
of teachers. In still another project investi- 
gation was made of practices in the super- 
vision of teaching in schools carrying this 
type of activity farther than others. Study 
was made in one project of practices in guid- 
ance, special attention being given to the 
different types of organization and control, 
centralized and decentralized, of guidance 
programs. 

A large-scal inquiry was made into what 
is known as the extracurriculum and trends 
of development noted. The same was done 
for athletics and the health program. An- 
other project inquired into innovating prac- 
tices in registration and schedule-making 
and a number of procedures were unearthed 
which more schools will want to follow. 

++ 

Research carried on within schools and 
school systems has been studied, with the 
conclusion that at least some of the depart- 
ments of research were found to be carrying 
on basically valuable investigations. Policies 
and practices in school publicity were studied 
and a. great variety of promising practices 
in interpreting the schools to be public were 
uncovered. Finally, the laws and regulations 
controlling secondary education within the 
States were analyzed and dynamic tendencies 
noted. 

The real assurance of usefulness of such a 
survey must be found in the scope and nature 
of the evidence that is gathered, interpreted, 
and reported. In view of the fact that the 
Survey has given its attention chiefly to se- 
rious efforts at innovation, readers of the 
reports will see passed in review the vast 
array of practices which have been intro- 
duced in order to effect improvement in our 
secondary. schools. The specialists in charge 
of the projects have also gone as far as they 
can, with such means of appraisal as are at 
hand, of indicating the practical utility of 
the. innovations. 











Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STUDY OF RAW MATERIALS 
FOR MAKING PAPER 








Timber Qualities and Resources Available for Wood Pulp 
' Investigated by Forest Products Laboratory , 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
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By T. J. MOSLEY 


Technical Reviewer, Forest Products Laboratory, Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture 


E Forest Products Laboratory main- 

tained at Madison, Wis., by the For- 

est Service, ‘United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
the University of Wisconsin, conducts ex- 
tensive research in pulp and paper. 

Out of 15,000,000 cords of pulp wood 
used in the United States in 1930, 8,500,- 
000 cords were imported from other 
countries either as raw wood or the 
equivalent pulp or paper, and the figures 
of imports still show a tendency to in- 
crease. 

++ 

This single fact affords the briefest 
possible justification for research in the 
pulping and paper-making qualities of 
our domestic woods. The pulp wood re- 
sources of the United States are not ex- 
hausted; the potential supply, in fact, 
has scarcely been touched. It is mostly 
in one or two preferred and heavily used 
pulping species that the domestic sup- 
ply is being supplemented from abroad. 
The task of research and of industry is 
to find ways of more efficiently using 
these favored or “standard” species, and 
at the same time to develop the pulping 
possibilities of our other and more 
abundant woods. 

The success of such research is of im- 
portance to the public as well as to indi- 
vidual producers. Its objectives include 
(1) a nationally independent pulp and 
paper industry; (2) the utilization of 
millions of cords of wood now lost to use 
in logging and milling; (3) the profitable 
use of large areas of land for tree grow- 
ing that are now idle and untaxable or 
in danger of becoming so; and (4) the 
additional employment of labor and re- 
turns to capital to be realized through 
a@ broadened program of forestry and 
forest utilization. ‘ 

Forest Products Laboratory research in 
pulp and paper has covered a period of 
25 years. Undertaken primarily to as- 
sist the development and marketing of 
the timber resources of our national for- 
ests, the work has constantly maintained 
realistic contact with problems of both 
forestry and industry in the effort to 
broaden the basis of American pulp pro- 
duction and to hold the home market 
for home-grown woods. 

That these final objectives are not yet 
accomplished is forcibly demonstrated by 
import statistics. Nevertheless the fund 
of pulping data built up and still build- 
ing by the laboratory has been the basis 
of many industrial improvements and 
may be expected to exert increasing in- 
fluence on developments that are already 
taking shape within the, industry. 

++ 

Of the several pulp and paper research 
laboratories in operation at present, few 
if any are as €omplete or have been in 
the field as long as the pulp investi- 
gations section’ of, the Forest Products 
Laboratory. Its equipment includes a 
chipper, a grinder, soda or sulphate di- 
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gester, sulphite digester, blow pits, dia- 
phragm screens, Hollander beating en- 
gines, Kollergang or edge-runner, erken- 
sator refining machine, an experimental 
Fourdrinier machine capable of making 
paper 12 inches wide, stuff chests, pumps, 
accessories, including constant tempera- 
ture and humidity rooms for increasing 
the accuracy of tests, and a full equip- 
ment of strength testing apparatus, col- 
orimeters, etc. Altogether, the installa- 
tion constitutes a very complete experi- 
mental plant for the production of pulp 
from the raw wood by any one of five 
or more processes, the running of the 
pulp into paper, and the detailed test- 
ing and evaluation of the paper itself. 
- + + 

What may be termed the general or 
“explanatory” phase of Forest Products 
Laboratory résearch in the pulping and 
paper-making properties of wood began 
as long ago as 1906 and went forward 
during a period of about 20 years. Active 
contact was maintained with commer- 
cial operators in planning and carrying 
on this research. 

The experiments included chemical 
pulping tests of 87 North American soft- 
woods and hardwdods, and may be said 
to cover the pulping of our entire range 
of important woods by the standard 
sulphite, soda, and sulphate processes. 
For each species data were obtained re- 
garding the ease or difficulty of reduc- 
tion by the different processes, character 
of the unbleached and bleached pulps, 
bleach requirements, and actual or po- 
tential uses of the pulps. The experi- 
mental cooking data were recorded in 
detail. 

Species tested under the mechanical or 
ground-wood process were 22 in number, 
including three hardwoods—white birch, 
aspen, and black gum. The rest were a 
representative selection of species from 
among the firs, hemlocks, larches, pines, 
and spruces, such as seemed to offer 
even jectural possibilities under 
grin The ‘work included experi; 
mental and commercial pulping ‘and 
paper-making tests, followed by print- 
ing runs of the resulting newsprint 
papers on city presses. The data include 
evaluations of yield, color, strength, 
power consumption, and printing be- 
havior. 





‘ + + 

In connectign with these tests, a thor- 
oughgoing study of operating factors in- 
volved in the grinding of steamed and 
unsteamed wood was made, including ef- 
fects of stone surfacing and grit; of pres- 
sure and speed of grinding; and the 
consumption of power as related to spe- 
cific gravity of the wood, its degree of 
seasoning, rate of growth, etc. The re- 
port of the whole investigation, published 
in 1916, is believed to be the most com- 
prehensive presentation of wood-grind- 
ing data that has yet appeared in 
English. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Paper,” to appear in the issue of 
June 23, Mr. Mosley continues his discussion of the research work on pulp and 
paper conducted by the Forest Products Laboratory of the United States Forest 


Service, . 





Basis of International Relations 
Recognized Rights and Obligations 


By FRED K. NIELSON 
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recognition or so-calied recognition of 

a new government or regime signifies 

merely a determination on the part of an 

established government to have relations with 

a new set of authorities who come into con- 
trol of a State following an insurrection. 

Governments in dealing with’ this subject 
at times take account of considerations of 
policy in addition to facts in relation to con- 
trol which are determinative of the strictly 
legal justification for recognition. 

Relative rights and obligations of States 
are basically defined by law. Of course, inter- 
national comity also should, and does, play 
an important part in the intercourse of na- 
tions. It would seem that, when an estab- 
lished Government gives recognition to a new 
State, or enters into relations with a new 
set of authorities, it proceeds, theoretically 
at least, on an asumption that the recognized 
party can and will meet its obligations. 

Something may, therefore, be said in favor 
of a preliminary understanding at times look- 
ing to a future satisfactory relationship. To 
attempt to bring it about need not neces- 
sarily involve a form of disagreeable, exces- 
sive bargaining, not unknown to diplomacy 
in various fields. 

An interesting illustration of such an uns 
derstanding is found in the work of the so- 
called Bucareli Conference of American and 
Mexican representatives in Mexico, 1923, when 
formal diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Mexico had been sus- 
pended for a considerable period of time. 
Each set of representatives to the confer- 
ence had written authority and instructions 
from the President of the country which they 
represented. 

We, therefore, had an interesting situation 
of unusual negotiations and relations under- 
taken with a view to the restoration of the 
usual relations. Perhaps we may some day 
have an equally or more interesting state 
of affairs, in which, nations, unwilling even 
to approach each other through negotiations 
of this unusual nature, with a view to the 
resumption of the ordinary, formal! relations, 
may submit to arbitration the obstacles to 
such a resumption. 

The position of a Nation as a member of 






the family of nations gives to it rights and 
benefits of international law and also im- 
poses on it the correlative requirement of 
complying with the duties defined by the 
law; of meeting all responsibilities which the 
law determines. This is a handsome and a 
sound theory which is not always given a 
correspondingly sound application 

International law embraces some reason- 
ably well formulated rules with respect to the 
treatment of aliens. On the one hand, a 
nation is required to live up to certain rules, 
and there exists what may be conveniently 
described as a direct responsibility for acts 
of representatives or agencies of government. 

For better or for worse, international law 
recognizes the right of a nation to inter- 
vene to protect its nationals in foreign coun- 
tries through diplomatic channels and 
through instrumentalities’ such as interna- 
tional tribunals. All nations exercise that 
right. 

Questions pertaining to this right have en- 
tered largely and interestingly, in varied 
forms, into the diplomatic relations of the 
United States with Latin America. It seems 
to me that occasionally there has been a 
tendency, consciously or unconsciously, even 
on the part of some of our own people, to 
misrepresent the attitude of our Government 
in dealing with these matters. 

Doubtless errors;have occurred. But I think 
that a valuable blic service was rendered 
by Secretary of State Stimson through decla- 
rations in an address which he made some 
time ago. 

His subject was “The United States and 
the Other American Republics.” In a suc- 
cinct way he cited numerous interesting 
precedents. He conceded that there might be 
“dark spots” in the record. 

But this, which he said among other 
things, is a significant and valuable pro- 
nouncement of truth: 

“In spite of these and all other aberra- 
tions, it is a very conservative statement to 
say that the general foreign policy of the 
United States during the past century towards 
the republics of Latin America has been char- 
acterized by a regard for their rights as 
independent nations which, when compared 
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HERBERT HOOVER 


President of the United States 1929— 
“Self Government can succeed only through an in- 
structed electorate. The more complex the prob- 
lems of the nation become, the greater is the need 
fpr more and more advance instructions.” 
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Requirements under Bond for Restitution of 
Moneys Lost in Bank Failures or from Short- 
ages in Accounts of Custodians Reviewed 





By HARRY E. O’BRIEN 


Director, Bureau of Municipal Accounts, Department of Audit and Control, 
State of New York i 


OT so very long ago no man elected to 

public office had any difficulty in procur- 

ing an undertaking guaranteeing the 
faithful performance of his duties; and no 
man dared for a minute to suggest that pub- 
lic funds on deposit in public depositaries be 
secured by a bond or undertaking lest he be 
suspected of doubting the financial stability 
of a bank, 4@ condition almost unheard of 
for a whole generation. 

Of course, during the same period of time 
the law required these additional safeguards; 
but because of rosy conditions and the ease 
with which they might be procured, they 
were accepted as a matter of course, and 
few public officials had any difficulty in. pro- 
curing as many bonds or undertakings as 
exigencies required. Indeed it is no secret 
that agents eagerly sought the business. 

+ + 

Not so today. The agents may still be 
eager to accept your premiums—it means 
bread and butter to them; but they approach 
each prospect with much circumspection and 
have no hesitation in declining to write, 
unless all conditions, past, present and fu- 
ture, indicate the absence of factors which 
might ultimately result in a loss. 


The companies can not be blamed for this 
attitude, because, as I have no doubt, they 
must have lost considerable sums of money 
in the past two years. Of that phase of the 
question I do not intend to speak, because 
I have at hand no reliable data. 

When the Bank of United States was closed 
on Dec. 11, 1930, there was on deposit in 
that institution more than $650,000 of moneys 
belonging to the State of New York or which 
were in the custody of the State of New 
York as trustee. These funds were protected 
by the bonds of surety companies, all of 
which with one exception promptly paid the 
po gag of their respective liabilities to the 

e. 

Since the claims of the State against this 
bank were so-called preferred claims, the 
sureties, in virtue of the doctrine of subro- 
gation, became entitled to a similar prefer- 
ence. On Oct. 3, 1931, the Supreme Court 
directed the Superintendent of Banks to pay 
the surety companies from the funds of the 
bank then in his custody the amounfs which 
the surety companies had paid to the State. 

In this instance the claims of the State 
against the insolvent bank were preferred 
claims and. were paid in full before dividends 
to other depositors. I wish I could say the 
same with reference to the claim of munici- 
palities; but until some court of competent 
jurisdictjon shall lay. down such a rule, I am 
ynable to state positively that municipalities 
are preferred creditors. 

In more than one instance I have advised 
local officers, principally supervisors, to claim 
a preference. Unfortunately, I have not been 
informed as to the success or failure at- 
tendant upon following my advice. % 

; ++ 

I am not sure that such a suggestion would 
appeal to the legislators, because it is possible 
that such members of the body charged with 
the duty of making laws for all of the people 
might feel that a municipality, be it a county, 
a city, a town or a village, is in a better 
Position financially to sustain a loss of de- 
posits than would be the individual depositors 
who are also constituents of the law makers. 

In the case of the treasurer of the County 
of Columbia who had failed to account for 
$87,000 of county funds, he had given an 
undertaking having as surety thereon an 
English company lawfully doing business in 
the State of New York. The company 
promptly settled with the county by the pay- 
ment of something over $23,000, the net loss 
to the county; refusing, however, to pay the 
balance. of the gross sustained by the Ger- 
mantown National Bank by reason of its 
payments of county checks drawn against a 
balance, which was on paper only. The issue 
between the bank and the surety company 
is now under consideration by the-courts. 

In the City of Hudson the City Treasurer 
absconded after having squandered $262,000 
off Binghamton his peculations amounted 
This treasurer’s integrity had been. guar- 
anteed by a surety company writing a bond 
or undertaking for each of his respective 
terms of office with a liability limited to 
$70,000 for each term. ( 

Our examiners allocated the withdrawals to 
each of the several terms of office, with the 
result that the report of the examiners indi- 
cates a gross liability on the part of the com- 
pany of about $226,000, or about $40,000 less 
than the city’s loss. 

In the case of the Comptroller of the City 
of Binghamton his speculations amounted 
to about $25,000, covered, however, by the 
bond of a sufety company. ‘ 

Very recently a town tax collector. in the 
Town of Whitehall, in writing, admitted his 
inability to account for about $2,500 of his 
tax collections during the year 1931. The 
shortage was promptly paid by a surety com- 
pany. 

+ + 

More than 20 years ago examiners from 
the then newly established Bureau of Munici- 
pal Accounts found few, if any, public bonds 
issued by surety companies. Public officers, 
depositary banks and others executing offi- 
cial undertakings called on friends sufficiently 
endowed with worldly goods who in a group 
were able to qualify in twice the amount of 
the bond. 

In 1911 the public officers’ law prescribed 
the following: 

“Every official undertaking shall be exe- 
cuted and duly acknowledged by at least. two 
sureties, each of whom shall add thereto his 
affidavit that he is a freeholder or house- 
holder within the State, stating his occupa- 
tion and residence and the street number of 
his residence and place of business, if in a 
city, and a sum which he is worth over and 
above his just debts and liabilities and prop- 
erty exempt from execution. The aggregate 


of the sums so stated in such affidavits must* 


OD 


with current international morality in other 
hemispheres, has been as unusual as it has 
been praiseworthy.” 

Apart from any comparisons, the record 
may be considered as to reveal a consistently 
generous policy with respech to. many im- 
portant problems. 





be 4 least double the amount specified in 
the undertaking.” ’ 


About the same time—that is to say, in 
the year 1911 or perhaps a little earlier—the 
surety companies appear to have discovered 
the possibilities of the municipal field. But 
because of the language of the statute quoted 
above, it was also discovered that an under- 
taking executed and acknowledged by a 
surety company was not in the language of 
the statute “executed and duly acknowledged 
by at least two sureties.” 


Whereupon the statute was amended to 
read as follows: 


“Every official undertaking shall be exe- 
cuted and duly acknowledged by a surety 
company qualified to act as surety thereon, 
or bysat least two sureties, etc.” 


Some astute lawyer, however, soon dis- 
covered that this additional language was not 
enough to enable the companies to do busi- 
ness with public officers, unless it be at the 
expense of the individual and not of the 
municipality. An individual can not become 
a@ public officer until he has duly qualified; 
that is to say, until he has filed his oath of 
office and has executed and filed his official 
undertaking, if one be required. 

Under these circumstances the principal 


@ in the undertaking, meaning the prospective 


office holder, had no authority to incur an 
obligation chargeable against the municipal- 
ity. That this was the law was so declared 
by the Attorney General in an opinion ren- 
dered April 28, 1911. 

++ 


About a year ago county treasurers found 
it was becoming, almost impossible to pro- 
cure from their depositary banks undertak- 
ings executed either by individuals or by 
surety companies. We in the Comptroller’s 
Office. drafted and the Legislature passed 
Chapter 419 of the Laws of 1931, which 
amended section .145 of the county law. 


The effect of this amendment is to permit 
the county treasurer of any county to ac- 
cept from depositary banks in lieu of an 
undertaking outstanding unmatured. regis- 
tered bonds of the United States of America, 
the State of New York, or of any county 
in the State of New York, approved ‘as to 
amount and sufficiency in like manner as 
an undertaking. 


At the last session of the Legislature there 
was introduced a bill adding a new section, 
ll-a, to the public officers’ law permitting 
depositaries of public funds te deposit with 


- public officials in place of surety bonds an 


undertaking with or without sureties with 
collateral deposit of bonds of the United 
States, the State of New York, or of any 
county, municipality or district thereof. 


This proposed amendment is substantially 
the same as the amendment to the county 
law to which I have just referred. Although 
the bill passed both houses of the Legis- 
lature, it was on April 1 vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

Although every public officer before enter- 
ing upon the duties of his office is required 
to take and file the constitutional oath of of- 
fice, not every public officers is required to 
execute and file an official undertaking. 
Whether a@ public officer is or is not required 
to Tile an undertaking depends, in the case 
of city officials, upon the provisions of each 
charter, and in the case of the village offi- 


= upon the requirements of the- village 
aw. 








Cumulative Burden 
of Taxation on 
Farm Lands 


By 
Arthur M. Hyde 
Secreatry of Agriculture 


A’ IMPORTANT factor in the agricultural 


situation is land taxation. Direct taxes 

paid by farmers now amount to more 
than $900,000,000 annually, of which approxi- 
mately 84 per cent is paid through the general 
property tax. 

Taxes in general have ‘continued to rise 
and a disproportionate amount of the in- 
crease has fallen upon farm property. This 
situation is made more serious by the fact 
that the farmer is least able of all producers 
to shift his taxes. 

For him they can not be passed on. He 
not only pays the taxes assessed against his 
own property, but also pays a part of the 
taxes assessed against others. 

Obviously, taxes paid by railroads, public 
utilities, and like concerns are passed on to 
the. consumer. High taxes, high rentals, and 
high wages, are, for the most’ part, passed 
on by industry to be paid by the consumer. 
They are elements of production cost 
which the consumer mtust. pay. 

Farmers, along with others, pay a part of 
these charges in the form of higher prices 
for goods and services. Land is the. princi- 
pal part of the valuation of farm property. 
Unless the farmer can sell his products at 
a profit, he can not pass the taxes on to the 
consumer. 

Thus the farmer has been caught between 
the. upper and the nether millstones of 
mounting tax levies on the one hand and low 
income on the other. These have caused a 
serious decline in land values which has not 
only reduced the farmers’ equity but also 
made it difficult in many instances to renew 
mortgage loans. Taxes, after all, are the 
first lien on land. . 

There is another angle to the tax situation 
that does not operate in favor of the farmer. 
Through his trade he contributes to the pros- 
perity of the cities and of industry. In the 
price of his purchases, he pays a propor- 
tional part.of city taxes, rentals and wages. 

Through his production, he contributes the 
raw material which keeps the factories run- 
ning and the pay rolls going. For over 100 
years he furnished 80 per cent of our exports, 
and kept the balance of trade in our favor. 
He still furnishes 35 per cent of our exports. 
His is a substantial contribution to urban 
and industrial life. 
































